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REVIEWS 
The Life and Correspondence of John Earl of 
St. Vincent, G.C.B. §c. §c. §c. By Capt. 
E. P. Brenton. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 
Capt. Brenton,—who is an old ca tain in the 
British naval service, and of the right sea-breed, 
being brother to Sir Jahleel Brenton, the Lieut.- 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital, and having 
Jost a gallant brother in action,—is favourably 
known to the public as author of ‘The Naval 
History of Great Britain,’ and as the promoter 
of ‘The Children’s Friend Society,’ a wise and 
valuable institution.t We are, therefore, in- 
clined to treat his present work, ‘The Life of 
Earl St. Vincent,’ with greater allowance than 
its actual merits really justify; but, at the same 
time, we must not forget that we are sitting in 
“ Court-martial” on the offences of naval officers, 
if found sinning against the “ Articles of Litera- 
And he will remember, that even per- 
sonal feeling and private interests are as nothing 
on such occasions, illustrated as this has been 
upon his own element, in the case of “ Fire v. 
Boyne,"—Spithead’s Reports, 1795,—when a 
court-martial on board ‘the Glory’ was not ad- 
journed, on account of a blazing and adjoining 
flag-ship, although one or two at the Board were 
deeply interested. When Drury Lane (a 120 
gun shore-vessel) was consumed, the court- 
martial-crew of the House of Commons certain] 
roposed an adjournment, but Admiral R. B, 
Sheridan refused, feeling that the dignity and 
importance of the Court would be compromised, 
by allowing individual mortification or suffering 
to take the place of the general weal. Capt. 
Brenton will, therefore, feel that if some of our 
remarks upon his work do not go like oil upon 
his heart, it is “not that we like Ceesar less, but 
that we like Rome more!” 

Admiral Lord’ St. Vincent was, on the whole, 
a great, a wise, a firm, a triumphant naval com- 
mander. He was one of the first, perhaps, of 
our great sea heroes who brought the tactics of 
the politician into statesman-like use upon the 
waves, and who did not add thereto the slowness 
of tedious caution and the resources of delay 
and defence, to carry them into successful effect. 
He, at once, brought into force, wider, wiser, 
and ampler plans, than those adopted by his 
predecessors, and yet, at the same time, was one 
of the foremost to peril contest against a naval 
force of double power,—and this with unpre- 
cedented judgment and unparalleled triumph. 
In the battle off Cape St. Vincent, the first effec- 
tive blow was struck against the combined powers 
of France and Spain, and all the subsequent 
fights were but repetitions of the same contest; 
until the last awful round, (if we may be allowed 
so homely, yet so British a phrase,) in which, at 
Trafalgar, victory was so perfectly and yet so 
dearly obtained. 

It is impossible for us, in our limited space, to 
do more than cursorily run over the incidents of 
the life of so eminent a man as Lord St. Vincent, 
living, as he did, to the extreme age of eighty- 
eight, and having distinguished himself in such 
various ways at sea, in treaties with foreign states, 
in the English House of Commons, in the House 
of Peers, as First Lord of the Admiralty, and in 
private life. He was born on the 9th of January, 
1734, O.S. His father was Solicitor to the Ad- 

t See Atheneum, No. 522, 








miralty and Treasurer to Greenwich Hospital,— 
not a bad parental dockyard, out of which to be 
launched for naval service. He was intended 
for the law, but his father’s coachman exclaim- 
ing, from the bench,—“ Oh! don’t be a lawyer, 
Master Jackey, all lawyers are rogues!”"—he 
felt the moral effect as a school-boy, and ran 
away to sea. He made rapid progress, being 
well backed by import i 
was made a lieutenant ; 
siege and capture of 
killed, and S 
commande 
the last pi . In 1769 he 
was sent to nd he showed 
great activity an this highly re- 
sponsible station. he was appointed to 
the Foudroyant ; and this vessel bore a very dis- 
tinguished part in Adgfal Keppel’s rencontre 
with Count d’Orvilli ich drew on our hero, 
erable public notice. 
is was effective and 
Keppel, at the 
In4782 our hero, 
in a most 5 
seventy-four; and this action, and the style in 
which the chase was conducted, | quently 
suggested the motto on the coats@i and the 
escutcheon of Lord St. Vince 
John Jervis became a member 
Commons. He was.made Re 
Blue in 1787, Vice-Admiral i 
Admiral in 1795. In the House of Commons 
he was honest, straightforward, and active as a 
representative of the interests of the navy; was 
opposed to the practice of repairing old and 
worn-out vessels, and advocated the cause of 
wounded and superannuated seamen. In 1793 
he was sent to the Leeward Island station, 
where he saw much service. In 1795 he was 
appointed to the Mediterranean; and here he 
found Nelson on board of the Agamemnon, 
In the battle of St. Vincent, Trowbridge and 
Nelson and Collingwoad shone in a conspi- 
cuous light, and the Admiral, after the victory, 
folded Nelson in his arms on the a 
in gratitude for his services. his led Lord St. 
Vincent to select him for the expedition to the 
Nile, at which Sir John Orde so foolishly cavilled. 
The Admiral was off Cadiz just after the Mutiny 
at the Nore, and, by his ee and yet humane 
conduct, repressed similar tendencies to outrage 
on board the fleet under his command. Much 
needless space is occupied respecting the jealou- 
sies of Sir John Orde; such petty personal dif- 
ferences should not be kept alive in a work like 
the present. 


In 1798 and 1799 there was a feeling of an- 
noyance existing in the minds of Nelson and St. 
Vincent (the latter being then resident at Gibral- 
tar) respecting the conduct of the Ministry in 
the appointment of Sir Sydney Smith. This, 
however, passed over. In May, 1799, the Ad- 
miral heard of the French and Spanish fleet, but 
could not catch them,—complaining, as all our 
admirals have invariably done, of wanting frigates 
to watch. Nelson, in his way, once bitterly 
moaned at being without frigates,—‘‘ those eyes 
of the fleet.” Ill health compelled Lord St. 
Vincent to return to England; but he again 
took the command of the Channel Fleet. In 
April 1801, however, he was in the House of 
Lords, and moved a vote of thanks to Nelson 


and those under him, engaged in the 
battle of Copenhagen. ‘From this period he 
became a leading person in the Admiralty, and 
did all in his power to advance the cause of 
economy and honesty in our dockyards, the 
merit and honour of our naval officers, and the 
comforts and interests of the common seamen. 
He was a temperate, and yet fearless speaker, 
a just minister in his department, and a humane 
and moral man. 

The lives of our great admirals should be 
studied in quality of matter instead of quantity ; 
and in spite of the tirade lavished against the 
late Mr. N. Collingwood, we cannot but hold 
out his memoirs of Lord Collingwood, and Dr. 
Southey’s condensed, eloquent, and unaffected 
Life of Nelson, as masterpieces and models of 
naval biography. ‘There is no tediousness of 
description—no insertion of insipid or mere pro- 
fessional letters—no confusion of dates or repe- 
titions of details,—but the history goes on with 
the grandeur and simplicity of a flag-ship in full 
sail, and the minor records of small ropes and 
indifferent occurrences are not suffered to im- 
pede the great narrative. The work of Capt. 
Brenton, although written with sincere zeal and 
honesty, does not follow in the wake of his great 
fore-runners; for, laying too much stress upon 
the value of every line which fell from the pen 
and brain of Lord St. Vincent, he conceives that 
every scrap that comes to his hand is worthy of 
‘age oa cop he prints note after note, and 
etter after letter, with a professional profuseness, 
against which we, as conservators of the public 
time and patience, are bound to protest. Again, 
he gives one chapter of narrative, and does not 
hesitate at preceding or succeeding it with Ictters 
which repeat the information contained in such 
narrative. He pursues his facts as Nelson 


Pursued the recreant Gaul, 
Half around the sea-girt ball. 


Capt. Brenton has struck us as resembling, or 
rather as having been vaturally formed to re+ 
semble, the immortal Boswell. He begins his 
Life with sticking close to the skirts of his Briny- 
Johnson, and, pen in hand, teazing him into a 
dictation of incidents. It had been well if he 
had kept to this personal work, instead of getting 
himself and sister into the Muniment Room, 
A few of the incidents are quite 4 la Boswell, 
(we find that the Captain was intimate with this 
admirable gossip,) as, for instance, with reference 
to the old coachman :— 

“On one occasion, when Sir George Cockburn 
was at Rochetts, the conversation turned on his lord- 
ship’s first entrance into the navy, and the Earl re- 
peated the story of his father’s coachman. * We 
should have the name of that coachman,"’ said Sir 
George. ‘I cannot now recollect it,’ said his lord- 
ship; then taking two or three turns from one end 
of the dining-room to the other, he suddenly stopped 
and said, ‘ Richard Penker man, sir, was his name.’ I 
instantly wrote it down in my memorandum-hvok, and 
think the poor man richly deserves this humble tribute 
of respect to his memory.” 

The old Doctor himself could not have uttered 
his dicta, or have been better recorded, than 
thus :— 

“ When talking on these painful subjects, which 
we often did as we ‘ walked the deck’ in the dining- 
room, he would say,‘ Sir, I am a dead lion;’ a severe 
and cutting sarcasm on those who fawned on him 
when in power, and insulted or neglected him when 
he had no longer any patronage to bestow.” 





The Captain-editor seems to have been struck 
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“Lord St. 


down to dinner, or 
saw the cloth 


returning thanks, and 
or irreligious conversa- 
; he was a thoroughly po- 
lished gentleman in social intercourse, though a 
great enemy to hypocrisy and cant. His attach- 
ments, when once formed, were immoveable, because 
his judgment was so clear, that he seldom erred in 
his choice. He read mankind with more quickness 
and accuracy than any one I ever knew: his eye 
was so keen and penetrating, that his friends used to 
say he looked through them. His voice was at times 
stentorian, and in his manner and person he often 
reminded me, in some respects, of Mr. Boswell’s 
description of Dr. Johnson: he was not so tall, but 
stout-made, broad-chested, and had a remarkably 
commanding appearance. I never heard him rebuke 
a servant; but if they misbehaved more than once, 
they were discharged. In his domestic circle he was 
as much beloved as Sir Roger de Coverley. During 
my acquaintance with his lordship, which was for the 
last ten years of his life, I never heard him speak ill 
of any one (with the exception of Dr. Stoddart); 
and of his political opponents he always spoke with 
respect.” 

We have already stated what we think of the 
solid and valuable parts of Lord St. Vincent's 
character; but Capt. Brenton would, like Sancho, 
“have better bread than’s made of corn.” He 
would make out the Admiral,—who had been a 
runaway schoolboy, and was afterwards a strictly 
professional man,—a finished and polished gentle- 
man, and one of marked gallantry to the fair sex. 
We at once concede to him all the sound sense 
and propriety of the superior man, and all the 
ardour, at land-hours, to the gentler sex; but the 
very text of the present work does not bear the 
Captain out in his extreme search after perfec- 
tion. As bearing on one point, we find the fol- 
lowing :— 

“On this order being given out, Sir John Orde 
sent the two lieutenants of the Princess Royal, his 
own flag-ship, who had disobeyed the verbal order, 
on board the Ville de Paris, with an official letter 
from themselves, demanding to be tried by a court- 
martial. This Lord St. Vincent refused to grant ; 
tore. the letter in two on the quarter-deck; and 
added the homely adage, ‘ Gentlemen, the more you 
stir” &c.  * 

“ The captain of a frigate at Gibraltar complained 
to Lord St. Vincent, that the governor of the garrison 
had withdrawn some soldiers who were serving in his 
ship as marines. His lordship replied, ‘I should 
have had a better opinion of you if you had not sent 
mea crying letter. There are men enough to be 
got at Gibraltar, and you and your officers would 
have been much better employed in picking them 
up, than lying on your backs, and roaring like so many 
bull calves.” 

And the gallantry is somewhat subdued by 
duty in the first of the following extracts, and 
by humour (perhaps) in the last :— 

“ He discouraged matrimony, until an officer had 
attained a sufficient rank to enable him to form a 
proper connexion ; and I do not think he liked to 
have married officers in his fleet, for he said they 
were the first to run into port, and the last to come 
out of it. Still there were exceptions to this rule, 
even in hisown mind. * * 

“T remember his saying one day at the dinner- 
table at Rochetts, speaking of the year 1782, ‘ that 
was a memorable year for me. I committed three 
great faults about that time; I got knighted, I got 
married, and I got into parliament.’” 

The latter anecdote reminds us of poor Sheri- 
dan’s objection, in the last hours of his life, to 
an operation which was suggested by his surgeon. 
He Roclusea he had undergone two, and would 
endure no more! On being asked what those 
two were, he muttered—* Sitting for his pic- 












| ture,” and ‘“ haviag his hair cut!” By the way, 
| an anecdote is to, jdan. 
. ¥ Shera n very freely of an 
officer in f ouse ons, one who had re- 
cently been tried by a couft-martial for irregular and 
unwarrantable acts, and was barely acquitted. He 
afterwards asked Lord St. Vincent’s advice whether 
should not call Sheridan to an account for what 
d said of him in the House of Commons. ‘ No, 
» said Lord St. Vincent very warmly, ‘ leave him 
alone ; if you don’t, he will strip the skin off your 
back.’ This admonition was final and effectual.” 
The letters of his lordship are here and there 
sensible, brief, and acute,—sometimes pointed 
and severe,—and occasionally marked with de- 
cision and dignity; but they are generally too 
professional to be interesting to common readers; 
and even to nay, too Jocal and temporary 
to be useful. 
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“His lordship took delight in his beautiful 
seat at Rochetts, which had ornamented in the 
most tasteful manner. sWhen he was created an 
earl, he added the east“@ing, with the great dining- 
room and drawing-ro e bed-rooms over 
them. He had form ; water at the 
bottom of the nort: 
four-oared boat 
little lake ;1 Df 
Matthew Scott, an ley proposed 
to take a rowy amdean admiral’s secretary who hap- 
pened to be present, was appointed coxswain to this 
illustrious y of jolly-boat boys.’ The gallant 
officers, i be owned, did not give entire satis- 
E xswain in their manner of hand- 
d he offered them the never-failing 
th occasions if they would exert 
: way and keep stroke, my lads, and 
you a glass of grog each when you get on 
The application of such encouragement, by 















I will give 
shore:" 
a secretary, to four venerable flag-officers, produced 
a great deal of mirth, and I believe put a stop to 


further progress in the excursion. Such a boat's 
crew, whose rank so far exceeded their prowess at 
the oar, has probably not been seen in England, 
since the days of Canute the Great. * * 

“Lord St. Vincent, during his anxious command, 
passed many sleepless hours in the night, and gene- 
rally arose between two and three o’clock in the 
morning; his usual hour of retiring at that time 
being eight o’clock, p.m. One night, feeling very 
restless, he rang his bell, and ordered the officer of 
the watch to his bed-side. The officer was Lieut. 
Cashman, a fine rough unlettered sailor, of the true 
breed. ‘What sort of a night, Sir?’ A very fine 
night, my lord.’ ‘ Nothing stirring? no strangers 
in sight?’ ‘No, my lord.’ ‘Nothing to do on 
deck?” ‘No, my lord.” ‘Then you may take 
a book, and read to me.~—-Any book —it don’t 
signify—take the Admiralty Statutes.” Cashman 
handed out the huge quarto, and having placed the 
lantern with which he was furnished to visit the ship, 
on the table before him, sat down in his watch-coat, 
and read a part of those acts of parliament, out of 
which our naval code is formed—acts which I will 
venture to say he never heard of before, and, I am 
sure, never looked at again. 

“Lord St. Vincent, in telling the story, used to 
say, ‘Sir, I thought I should have suffocated myself, 
I was forced to keep my head so long under the bed- 
clothes to conceal my laughter at the manner in 
which he stumbled and hobbled through his task; 
and well he might witha horn lantern anda farthing 
candle.” 

The following has the flavour of ocean-poetry— 
think, reader, of walking the quarter-deck of a 
man-of-war at half past two in the morning, and 
finding “the delicious odours brought off from 
the shores of Andalusia by the land-wind !” 

“ He sometimes amused himself in paying a visit 
to the quarter-deck, at what most people would deem 


ane 


_- —— = "=e - 
at half-past two, or what is called the middle wate, 
he sent for Colonel Flight, the commanding offics 








of marines. Up came the coloncl, a 
points, supposing that some enter; 1 
‘I have sent for you,’ said the chi ] 
and gentlemanly style which he could alw 
mand, ‘I have sent for you, colonel, that yor 
smell, for the first time in your life, the 
odours brought off from the shores of 
the land-wind. Now, take a good snii 
may go and turn in again.’” 











and then vou 


The following, as being the last honour paid 
to Lord St.Vincent, must be our last extract :— 

“Tam now come to the last pullic event of my 
illustrious friend’s eventful life; on this occasion | 
use the words of the Naval History (vol. v. p, 287, 
Ist edit.):—*On the 10th of August, 1822, His 
Majesty George the Fourth, having long entertained 
a desire to visit the northern part of his kingdom, 
embarked on board of his yacht, the Royal George, 
commanded by Captain the Hon. Charles Paget, 








lying off the Royal Hospital at Greenwich. It was 
on this occasion that he took leave of his oldest nayal 
friend and faithful counsellor, the Fiarl of St. Vin. 


cent. The venerable peer, then in the eighty-cighth 
year of his age, and in the costume in which he ig 
represented in the first volume of this work, went on 
board the yacht to receive his Majesty. ‘The king, 
with that kindness of manner, and gentlemanly de. 
meanour, for which he was justly celebrated, took 
the veteran by the arm and led him toa seat on the 
quarter-deck, where his Majesty placed himself be. 
side him, and they conversed for some time, in pre 
sence of the most crowded and numerous circle of 
spectators which had perhaps evcr met together so 
near the metropolis. The acclamations at this gra 
tifying scene were heard far distant on the banks of 
the Thames ; and the pensioners of Greenwich Hos 
pital were the appropriate witnesses of this tribute of 
respect, from the greatest of monarchs to one of the 
most celebrated of his admirals. On the year of his 
coronation, his Majesty had presented the Earl.with 
a baton of admiral of the fleet. It was conveyed to 
his seat at Rochetts by a special messenger, with a 
very gracious letter dictated by his Majesty, and 
written by Sir Benjamin Bloomficld. It was in 
consequence of having received this signal mark of 
favour from his sovereign, that the gallant admiral 
resolved to make the exertion of returning thanks in 
person, on the element where it was acquired. On 
taking leave, his Majesty presented his arm to his 
aged friend, who leaned on it, and the King of Great 
Britain was seen descending the side of his yacht to 
assist the Earl of St. Vincent into the boat. After 
this affecting attention, the yacht slipped her moor- 
ings, and being taken in tow by a steam-boat, was 
conveyed with rapidity down the river, amidst the 
applauses and congratulations of a grateful and loyal 
people.” 

With all the great qualities of mind and heart 
which Lord St. Vincent possessed, he was the 
subject of odd and dangerous prejudices, which, 
had he lived beyond the age of man, he would 
have overcome. And it is strange, too, that 
several passages of his life were at active vari- 
ance with these entertained opinions. He spoke 
in parliament against the abolition of the slave 
trade (see vol. II. p. 267), and yet we find him 
determined to hazard war in defence of two 
run-away slaves (ditto, p. 354)—and with this 
unenlightened view with respect to slavery, he 
was, besides, in favour of Catholic emancipation 
(ditto, p. 345). Again, he was opposed to vac- 
cination, and on the singular ground of the 
small-pox being intended as a wise and salutary 
check to excessive population (ditto p. 346), 
and yet he objected to clubs as favouring celi- 
bacy, clubs supplying a more humane veto 
against the “increase and multiply” trouble 
(ditto p. 349). Finally, he was opposed to the 
education of the poor, and was no friend to 
sailors learning to read and write, notwithstand- 
ing he was himgelf a good scholar, and had 
found the advantages of being such. All these 
were, however, in Lord St. Vincent, “ the very 
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very unseasonable hours, Coming up one morning 


errors of the time!” 
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—=— nag Rag 
“There is an excellent characteristic likeness | degree obscure to the bulk of people, and not a | 


of the old Admiral prefixed to the work; and 
ge can truly say, that if Captain Brenton had 
pressed all his letters* and all he had to 


| 


lay into the space of one of his volumes, he | 
gould have produced for the general readers | 


of naval works a very agreeable piece of bio- 
graphy. As it is, we must caution our friends 


toavoid. Indeed we are not, ourselves, unwill- 

in to avail ourselves of our master’s permission 
fo . 

«to return home from the station.” 





liest to the Present Times. By the Rev. W. 
Whewell, M.A. &c. 3 vols. 8vo. Patker. 
Ir isa work requiring not a little perseverance 


and vigour of limb, to reach the commanding | 


pinnacles of science, which, by the continued 
labours of generations, have become accessible 


atthe present day ; and he who has reached those | 


heights, needs no ordinary strength of vision to | accidental association with a fertile principle or 


embrace fully the vast prospect which opens be- 
fore him, to discern clearly the main outlines of 


the regions between him and the horizon, their | . Matas 
5 | of the human mind, the more apparent it will 


nature and relative situations, and to be able to 


model of clearness to the best informed.—2. The 
necessity of pointing out how science has ad- 
vanced, involves in some degree a history of the | 
human mind in every stage of its culture, and | 
thereby entails a difficulty not easily got the | 


| better of by one, who, like our author, avoids in | 
| general the discussion of the collateral influence 
that there are some very heavy sands for them | 


exerted by other branches of knowledge on the 


| philosophy of material nature, and jealously ex- 
| cludes from consideration the great heralds and 


distinguish with unerring accuracy in any one di- | 


rection, the road, which in the course of time has 


been trodden from the remotest plains, to the | 


elevation on which he stands. ‘To sketch com- 
pletely so vast a panorama, would require, it 
might be reasonably supposed, a host of able 
artists. When, however, a single well-qualified 


individual (and Mr. Whewell’s qualifications are | 


unquestionable,) undertakes such a Herculean 
labour, we cannot choose but to applaud his 
boldness, and to hail with pleasure whatever de- 
gree of success may follow it; and if this be in- 
complete, we are still ready to console ourselves 
with the reflection, that a single mind imbued 
with systematic fixed opinions, will be apt in 
reviewing the entire circle of physical sciences, 
tohit upon many analogies and general truths, 
which would probably have escaped notice, had 


the same field of view been divided among many. | 
Still, we adhere to the belief, that the ‘ History | 


of Physical Science’ collectively, cannot be pru- 
dently undertaken before each separate depart- 
ment shall have had its diligent historian. We 
feel convinced, that the ambition which would 
prompt to such a task, is almost certainly doomed 
to failure; and notwithstanding the respect in 
which we hold Mr. Whewell’s reputation and 
abilities, we confess that the perusal of his work 
has tended to confirm our opinion. He sets out 
with the following very correct statement of the 
object of his work :— 

“The completeness of historical view which be- 
longs to such a design, consists,” he says,“ not in ac- 
cumulating all the details of the cultivation of each 
science, but in marking clearly the larger features of 
itsformation. The historian must endeavour to point 
out, how each of the important advances was made, 
by which the sciences have reached their present 
position ; and when and by whom each of the valua- 
ble truths are obtained, of which the aggregate now 
constitutes a costly treasure.” 

Here, as our readers will perceive,'there are 
three things essential to the complete execution 
of the historical plan: 1, Clearness in describing 
each grand step in the advance of science. But 
the desired clearness, it appears to us, can only 
be obtained by one who describes in every in- 
stance the phenomena which are the subject of 
his discourse, and furnishes his reader with all 
the preliminary information required for under- 
standing him. But Mr. Whewell, who writes 
as if he took it for granted that his reader was 
thoroughly versed in science, is in the highest 





* The biographer seems aware that he is under a press 
of too much sail in the first volume, for in the second he 
= in a reef or two, and goes under smaller type in 

tters, 


establishers of the latter, we mean the mathe- | 


- ~ = | matical sciences.—3. The inquiries, when and by | 
History of the Inductive Sciences fromthe Ear- | 


whom each valuable trath was obtained, demand | 
a degree of minute research, to which our au- | 
thor lays no claim, and which he appears to have | 


considered foreign from his purpose. Yet it is 


| of great importance in the history of philosophy 


to show, that the germs of brilliant discoveries 


unappreciated and little thought of, till some 


. ° > ; | 

| have often been long in the hands of mankind, | 
| 

| 


abstract truth, developed their nature, and gave | 
them new value. The more we apply ourselves, | 
with antiquarian industry, to examine the history | 


be, that the present accumulation of science, 
however massive, has grown particle by particle, 
and has never really experienced any sudden 


| increase, 


Our author explains in the following eloquent | 
passage, on what grounds he expects that his | 
work will have an interest for all those well- | 


| informed persons, who look at the existing con- | 


dition of human knowledge with complacency | 


| and admiration. 


“The present generation finds itself the heir of a 
vast, patrimony of science, and it must needs con- | 
cern us to know the steps taken, by which these 
possessions were acquired, and the documents by 


| which they are secured to us and our heirs for ever. 
| Our species, from the time of its creation, has been | 


| we have reacheda lofty and commanding position, with 





travelling onwards in pursuit of truth ; and now that 
the broad light of day around us, it must be grateful 
to look back on the line of our past progress; to re- 
view the journey begun in early twilight amid pri- | 
meval wilds; for a long time continued with slow 


| advance and obscure prospects; and gradually and 


in later days followed along more open and light- 


| some paths, in a wide and fertile region.” 
> t=] 


The ‘History of the Inductive Sciences,’ that 
is to say, of the sciences founded chiefly on in- 
ductions or inferences, drawn from repeated ex- 
perience, naturally begins with the Greeks. ‘That 
lively and ingenious people quickly discovered 
the fundamental laws of those phenomena, which 
most frequently and agreeably solicit the senses. 
Pythagoras, for example, from comparing the 
sounds of smiths’ hammers, and observing the 
relations between the sounds and the weights, 
derived the principles of the division of the 
musical aul In astronomy the Greeks made 
surprising progress, and Hipparchus went as far 
probably as human ingenuity could have gone 
in his age, and with his imperfect means of ob- 
servation. He devised a system of the universe 
afterwards improved by Ptolemy, which though 
fundamentally erroneous and far from exact, yet 
represented the motions of the heavenly bodies 
with an approximation to the truth close enough 
to be quite satisfactory to observers with the 
naked eye. 

The laws of motion and of force, however, 
though the foundations of mechanical science, 
and the most prolific in consequences of all phi- 
losophical truths, yet, concealed in less attractive 
phenomena, were never detected ly the Greeks, 
whose genius and attainments in geometry 
eminently fitted them, had they once gained the 
first step, to make a most successful career in 
that direction. 


ing and expounding the laws of nature, was suffi- 
cient to afford matter of exultation to their ad- 
mirers: and in truth, mankind ought to feel 
grateful to those who first opened the paths by 
which we have gained so advantageous an emi- 
nence. We know of no criterion by which we 
can determine absolutely, how far the ancients 
fell short of that mark in physical knowledge, 
which they ought to have attained; and we 
think, that Mr. Whewell has injudiciously chosen 
to consider the defects of Greek philosophy as 
positive vices, or at least to seek in the charac- 
ter of that philosophy itself the explanation of its 
limits. While science advances, it is pleasing 
to observe the necessary concatenation of its 
ideas, and how the discovery of one truth gives 
rise to that of another. The history of science is 
little more than a record of such observations, 
But when science is at fault, the historian who 
would explain the stoppage, has a negation 
to deal with, dangerous, not only on logical 
grounds, but also because reasonings respecting 
negatives usually rest on inferior evidence. Few 
of our readers, we dare say, will discover in the 
loose meteorological speculations of Herodotus, 
respecting the annual overflowing of the Nile, 
or in Aristotle’s futile attempts to seize the 
fundamental laws of motion, any proofs of an 


| inherent defect in Grecian intellect, or any expla- 


nation of the incompleteness of Grecian science; 
neither will they imagine that the activity of 
mind of the ancient philosophers was a cause of 
their errors. But it is worth while tolook more 
narrowly at our author’s summary judgment, 
respecting what he calls the failure of Greek 
philosophy. 

“Tt will be perceived,” he says, “ that it is neces- 
sary, in order to obtain from facts any general truth, 
that we should apply to them that appropriate idea 
by which permanent and definite truths are estab- 
lished among them. In such ideas the ancients were 
very poor, and the stunted and deformed growth of 


| their physical science was the result of this penury. 


The ideas of space and time, number and motion, 
they did indeed possess distinctly, and so far as these 
went, their science was tolerably healthy. They 
also caught a glimpse of the idea of a medium by 
which the qualities of bodies, as colours and sounds, 
are perceived. But the idea of substance remained 
barren in their hands ; in speculating about elements 
and qualities, they went the wrong way, assuming 
that the properties of the compounds must resemble 
those of the elements which determine them; and 
their loose notions of contrariety never approached 
the form of those ideas of polarity, which in modern 
times regulate many parts of physics and chemistry.” 

It is obvious that by appropriate ideas our 
author means here to adumbrate mathematical 
reasonings, the union of which with observation 
changes at once empiricism into science. But 
what ground is there for asserting that the an- 
cients were poor in such ideas? Does not Mr, 
Whewell admit that they had distinct notions of 
space and time, number and motion? and what 
other elemental considerations could they want? 
What, besides an actual want of progress in dis- 
covery, can be intended by the convenient phrase 
‘“‘penury of appropriate ideas”? We confess 
that the meaning of the latter half of the above 
cited paragraph appears to us to be lost in the 
parade of words. Our author seems quite aware 
of the unsatisfactory nature of his reasoning, 
and observes, ‘‘ If this statement should seem to 
any one to be technical or arbitrary, we must 
refer, for the justification of it, to the Philosophy 
of Science, of which we hope hereafter to treat.” 
We shall look forward with curiosity to Mr. 
Whewell’s dissertation on appropriate ideas; 
but in the meantime we cannot take on credit 
his decisions, nor admit the authority of a his- 
tory of science which does not carry with it an 
adequate provision of philosophy. 





The progress made by the Greeks in discover- 


Although the question why physical science 
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should at any particular time, have advanced so 
far and no farther, is one rarely adinitting of a 
brief answer, and demands an extent of survey 
incompatible with our limits, we cannot quit it 
altogether without making one reflection on the 
fate of the inductive sciences in ancient Greece. 
It appears to us that physics, naturally beginning 
in conjecture and speculation, were overlaid 
during their infancy, and borne down in a great 
measure by dialectics. The manners and social 
constitution of Greece held out peculiar en- 
couragement to the cultivation of logic and 
rhetoric, the arts of disputation and persuasion. 
The Greeks were practically, though insensibly, 
under the influence of the dogma which Abelard 
upheld in a later age, namely, that logic includes 
all knowledge. ‘They aimed. not so much at 
bringing the phenomena of nature within the 
range of mathematical reasoning as within that 
of ordinary discourse. Nor is that mode of 
thinking yet quite exploded : there are still per- 
sons who confound copiousness of diction with 
fulness of knowledge, and imagine that a free 
and forcible habit of. expression is equivalent to 
a complete possession of the principles of philo- 
sophy. 

However imperfect may have been the culti- 
vation of natural philosophy in the hands of the 
Greeks, it is certain that more than a thousand 
years elapsed before their speculations began to 
be improved on by the moderns. Our author's 
review of the middle ages is far more satisfactory 
than that of Greek antiquity, because he surveys 
more widely the condition of the human mind 
in the first-named period, and allows us to catch 
a glimpse of the influence of metaphysico-theo- 
logy in creating mysticism and dogmatism. In 
the low estimate which he forms of the philoso- 
phy of the Arabs, we believe he is by no means 
unjust. But there are two remarks which ap- 
pear tous necessary to complete his strictures on 
the subject: first, that the peculiar credulity 
implied in the mysticism of the middle ages,— 
the belief in astrology, alchemy, and magic, was 

robably due in a great measure to Arabian 
influence; and secondly, that, notwithstanding 
the unphilosophical character of their national 
intellect, its want of originality and indepen- 
dence, the Arabs, from the great extent of 
their sway and of their commerce, which reached 
in the middle ages from the Atlantic to China, 
and from Central Africa to the Pyrenees and 
Caucasus, must have done much towards the 
diffusion of information, and towards silently 
collecting materials for arts and civilization. 

The history of the rise and progress of modern 
astronomy, from the first promulgation of the 
Copernican system to the present flourishing 
and almost perfect state of the science, is ably 
traced by our author. We are particularly 
pleased at the fairness with which he treats the 
eccentric but sagacious spirit of Kepler. It 
needed such a mind as Kepler's, not capable of 
being enslaved by routine, to break away from 
the epicyclar theory, while it still seemed capable 
of being brought into accordance with pheno- 
mena, and to fix upon that of elliptic orbits. 
Never was there a mind more open to mystical 
impressions than Kepler's, and yet never did an 
active imagination supply suggestions to a more 
logical and discriminating understanding. It is 
customary with those who are unacquainted 
with the history, and little endowed with the 
faculty, of discovery, to inveigh against hypothe- 
ses as if they were incapable of aiding us in our 
search for facts; whereas, in reality, hypothesis 
is a powerful instrument of inquiry : itis, as it 
were, the pontoon by which we cross the un- 
fordable streams, and explore the inaccessible 
country beyond. ‘here is sound philosophy, as 
well as eloquence, in the following passage :— 


carry us onwards in pursuit of symmetry and rule, 
and which thus produced the theory of Copernicus, 
as they produce all theories, perpetually show their 
vigour by overshooting their mark. They obtain 
something by aiming at much more; they detect 
the order and connexion which exist, by imagining 
relations of order and connexion which have no 
existence. Real discoveries are thus mixed with 
baseless assumptions, profound sagacity is combined 
with fanciful conjecture, not rarely or in peculiar 
instances, but commonly, and in most cases, probably 
in all, if we could read the thoughts of the disco- 
verers as we read the books of Kepler. To try 
wrong guesses is apparently the only way to hit 
upon right ones. The character of the true philoso- 
pher is, not that he never conjectures hazardously, 
but that his conjectures are clearly conceived and 
brought into rigid contact with facts. He sees and 
compares distinctly the ideas and the things, the 
relations of his notions to each other and to pheno- 
mena. Under these conditions it is not only ex- 
cusable but necessary for him to snatch at every 
resemblance of general rule—to try all promising 
features of simplicity and symmetry.” 

Mr. Whewell frequently returns, and always 
with great force of expression, to the inculcation 
of the important principle, that advances in 
science are rarely to be made without the pre- 
vious exercise of some boldness and licence in 
guessing. He observes that— 

“The discovery of new truths requires, undoubtedly, 
minds carefu] and scrupulous in examining what is 
suggested, but it requires no less such as are quick 
and fertile in suggesting. What is invention except 
the talent of rapidly calling before us many pos- 
sibilities, and selecting the appropriate one? Ail 
who have discovered truths must have reasoned on 
many errors to obtain each truth; every accepted 
doctrine must have been one selected out of many 
candidates.” ; 

The arts and sciences, mixed and abstract, 
have a natural concurrence as they advance, and 
tend to aid each other in a thousand unsus- 
pected ways. Our author's plan, unfortunately, 
does not permit his entering systematically on 
the subject of their mutual co-operation. We 
have nevertheless a striking illustration of it in 
the immediate effect on astronomy of the im- 
provements in optical art. In 1609 Galileo con- 
structed his telescope, and in the following year 
he announced the discovery of the satellites of 
Jupiter. The chief result of this discovery at 
the time, was, as Mr. Whewell justly remarks, to 
shake thoroughly the confidence which men had 
hitherto reposed in the ancients, by showing that 
the universe contains a variety of mechanism 
of which the ancients had no conception. It 
also furnished a compendious illustration of the 
Copernican system. Galileo's speculations were 
too bold for his age and country, and with the 
odium of innovation he incurred the imputation 
of heresy ; but he was not persecuted, as is com- 
monly stated, by the papal government; he 
atoned for the publication of the offensive truths 
by nominal confinement and the repetition of 
the penitential psalms. He had probably less 
to fear from the Pope and conclave on the score 
of his opinions than from the ignorant multitude. 
The heaviest blow aimed at him, it appears to 
us, in the course of the disputes to which his 
publications gave rise, was the applying to him, 
in allusion to his name (Galileo Galilei), the 
text of scripture, “ Ye men of Galilee (viri 
Galilzi), why stand ye gazing up into heaven?” 
Among the writers who chiefly contributed to 
introduce the Copernican system into England 
must be reckoned the celebrated Bishop Wilkins. 
His book entitled ‘The Discovery of a New 
World, or a Discourse tending to prove that it is 
probable there may be another Habitable World 
in the Moon, with a Discourse concerning the 
possibility of a passage thither,’ was well adapted 
to the temper of the age, and contained perhaps 





“The tendencies of our speculative nature, which 


time when the opinions handed down from i. 
tiquity were all giving way to the increagj 
light of science. Wilkins wrote the above-me,. 
tioned work at the age of twenty-four, \fiy 
contemporary Horrox, also a Copernican; dig 
at the age of twenty-two, with the highest 
tation as an astronomer. We here ventutet) 
start the question for the historians of the humay 
mind, whether the appearance of very y 
men in the foremost ranks of science, be nota 
phenomenon intimately connected with the dif. 
fusion of new opinions. 

The most remarkable epoch in the history of 
science is that constituted by the appearance of 
Newton. This wonderful man appears to have 
thad all the inventiveness of Kepler, but, unlike 
the latter, he never published the speculative 
flights, wanderings, and errors which preceded 
his discoveries ; nor did he often reveal the fruits 
of his researches till he had brought them to 
maturity. Newton’s strictly mathematical modes 
of thinking especially fitted him for the investi. 
gations of physical astronomy. In the inductive 
process he had few superiors, but it was his 
power of deduction which made him what he 
was. His sublime discoveries are too well 
known to need our expatiating on them here: 
we shall merely remark, in the language of our 
author, “that Newton’s facts were the Jaws of 
his predecessors. Copernicus established it asa 
law, that the sun is fixed in the centre of the 
system; Kepler arrived at the law that the 
orbits in which the planets revolve round the 
central luminary are elliptical ; Netvton, adopt- 
ing those theories, and combining them with the 
laws of motion demonstrated by Galileo, ex- 
een) all by the law of gravitation. He may 

e said to have completed the general enuncia- 
tion of the system of the universe ; little more 
remained for his successors than to finish its 
details, 

Mr. Whewell, with a wise regard for the share 
which Newton’s country has in his reputation, 
takes care to show, not only that solid favours 
and public honours were heaped on the great 
philosopher, but also that his doctrines were 
well received in England. 

The merit of making known and recommend- 
ing the Newtonian system in France belongs to 
Voltaire ; but his influence operated only on the 
rising generation, and the doctrines of Descartes 
kept their ground in that country till near the 
middle of the last century. Of the remarkable 
discoveries in astronomy since Newton’s time 
that made by Bradley, of the aberration of the 
fixed stars, owing to the velocity of light, and 
which furnishes an independent proof of the 
earth’s motion in her orbit, deserves to be first 
singled out for notice. Uranus, the remotest of 
the planets, was added to our system by the 
elder Herschel. It was originally called the 
Georgium Sidus, in the vain attempt, to use our 
author’s language, “‘to pay a compliment to 
royalty out of the products of science.” There 
is something more curious, however, in the dis- 
covery of the four small planets interposed be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter. The planet Ceres was 
discovered by Piazzi, on the first day of the 
present century; and in the following year, 
Olbers, while looking for Ceres, detected another 
planet, which he named Pallas. From the rela- 
tions of these small planets to one another and 
to the whole planetary system, Olbers was led 
to believe that they were parts of a larger planet 
which had been broken to pieces, and that pro- 
bably some other of its fragments might still be 
found in the same quarter of the heavens. And 
his suspicions were justified by the discovery of 
Juno in 1804 and of Vesta in 1807. The re- 
volutions of the double stars are the phenomena 
which now chiefly engage the attention of astro- 
nomers, 
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“Inpassing from the history of astronomy to | term undulation is apt to introduce when applied but the length to which our remarks have already 


that of acoustics, or sounds, we find a marked | 
falling off on the part of our author. An inca- 


to the tide. 


The perspicuity required in treating of philo- | 


extended, warns us that it is time to draw to a 
close, and to endeavour to pronounce at once a 


ility of describing vividly the phenomena | sophical matters, is too often sacrificed by our | distinct opinion on the merits of the work before 


which arise under our hand or eye, and triteness | 
or immaturity of method or reflection, are more | 
easily discovered here than in the great field of | 
astronomy, which has been already so frequently | 
and so thoroughly surveyed. In speaking of the | 

Jses, or aerial undulations, which produce 
sounds, Mr. Whewell remarks :— 

« We constantly meet with evidence of the diffi- 
calty which men have in conceiving this undulatory 
motion, and in separating it from a local motion of 
the medium asa mass. For instance, it is not easy, 
at frst, to conceive the waters of a great river flow- 
ing constantly down towards the sea, while waves are 
wlling up the very same part of the stream, and 
while the great elevation, which makes the tide, is 
travelling from the sea, perhaps, with a velocity of 
fifty miles an hour. The motion of such a wave or 
devation is distinct from any stream, and is of the 
nature of undulations in general. The parts of the 
fuid stir for a short time, and for a small distance, so 
as to accumulate themselves on a neighbouring part, 
and then retire to their former place; and this move- 
ment affects the parts in the order of their places.” 

He then seeks further illustration in the waves 
of a field of corn, when the wind blows over it. 
Perhaps the muscular movement of a worm, pro- 

gating annular swellings through its entire 
freeth, may give a tolerably clear exemplification | 
of the nature of undulations. But if there be | 
any difficulty in seizing this idea, it certainly is 
not likely to*be diminished by fixing the atten- 
tion on the complicated case of waves rolling 

inst the stream; and still less by the example 

of the tide. Indeed, we question the justness of 
this comparison, as well as the strict accuracy of | 
the assertion, that the tide is of the nature of 
undulations in general. Can any one acquainted 
with the Thames, or who has tasted its waters 
midway as they rise and fall, doubt for a moment 
that the tide in that river “ is a local motion of 
the medium as a mass”? Let us, however, ob- 
serve, for a moment, the appearances of waves 
indeep water. They are the manifestations of 
pulsations which move onward, though the water 
cllectively does not. They imply an elasticity, 
and consequent re-action or oscillation in the 
fluid; by virtue of which, wherever there is one 
wave there must be more; succession and series 
are essential to undulations. The height of the 
waves, their velocities, and the distance between 
them, are connected together by fixed laws, ‘The 
higher the wave the stronger the pulsation which 
gives rise to it, and the deeper is it felt in the 
fluid. Hence, there is a certain depth of water 
necessary for the maintenance of undulations of 
agiven height. Now, if a wave roll on into 
water too shallow to maintain undulations of the 
series to which it belongs, it is constantly re- 
tarded from before, while it is impelled from 
behind, and rears itself up into a thinner and 
taller billow, till it falls on the shore, not a theo- 
retical pulsation, but an actual mass of water. 
In a similar predicament, no doubt, are most of 
the coast tides throughout the earth. Propa- 
gated from the ocean tide, but, no longer sup- 
ported by the principle to which they owe their 
origin, they must be looked upon as accumula- 
tions of water, hurried to and.fro by their first 
impulse, and the rush to find an equilibrium. 
As to the question, whether the tide be of the 
nature of undulations in general, we shall here 
content ourselves with remarking, that it does 
not follow the general laws of succession, or the 
tatios of height and distance. ‘The waves round 
Horn obey the general law, and yet, though 

often equal in height to the tide, many thousands 
of them roll by in the course of four-and-twenty 
. We suspect that even Mr. Whewell has 


author to variety of phrase and roundness of 
period. Yet the most elaborate exactness can 
never be so tiresome as a dim and indistinct 
mode of expression. It is certainly inaccurate 
to say that “ the notes of a pipe are proportional 
to its length”; because the things compared— 
viz. the note and the length of the pipe, are not 
commensurate. In speaking of Newton’s ex- 
periments on the coloured rings visible on soap 
bubbles, or other thin substances, he says—* he 
(Newton) clearly ascertained that when the 
thickness of the plate was about 1-178000th of 
an inch, or three, five times, seven times that 
magnitude, there was a bright colour produced.” 
Now, it ought to have been oval that the 
measures given here are those of plates of air, 
and that the intervals of reflection of the New- 
tonian rings vary not only for different colours, 
but also for different media. Mr. Whewell cares | 
so little for his unlearned readers, that, with | 
much to study in his phraseology, he offers them | 
also much to divine and to amend. He neither | 
explains nor describes the subtle phenomena of 
the diffraction of light, and the interference of 
its waves, but proceeds at once to make the 
following comment on Dr. Young's theories :— 

“ The inaccuracy of his calculations consisted in 
his considering the external fringe of shadows to be 
produced by the interference of a ray reflected from 
the edge of the object, with a ray which passes clear 
of it; instead of supposing all the parts of the wave 
of light to corroborate or interfere with one another.” 

We acknowledge ourselves quite unable to 
conceive the interference of the various parts of 
a wave of light with one another; but we can 
conceive the interference of two waves propa- 
gated from different points; and it appears to us 
impossible to understand the undulatory theory 
of light, without having correctly seized this 
fundamental idea. The inaccuracy or miscon- 
ception of Dr. Young above alluded to, draws a 
broad line between his discoveries and those of 
Fresnel, to whom certainly belongs the merit of 
observing the phenomenon of interference in its | 
simplest and most abstract form; of measuring | 
it with the greatest nicety, and of explaining it | 
in the clearest and most satisfactory manner. It | 
was enough for Young’s reputation to have re- | 
vived the idea of the undulations of light, which 
had long before occurred to Huygens, and to | 
have firmly upheld the truth, in spite of the re- 
vilings which it drew on him. Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Brougham attacked with great vehemence, 
in the Edinburgh Review, what he was pleased 
to call “the wild optical theory of vibrations” ; 
and took upon himself“ to recall philosophers to 
the strict and severe methods of investigation” 
of the school of Bacon. We have elsewhere 
made some remarks on the scientific and lite- 
rary attainments of Dr. Young (see Atheneum, 
No. 449), and are glad to observe with what 
close coincidence of expression Mr. Whewell 
confirms our judgment. ‘ Young (he says) was 
always looked upon as a person of marvellous 
variety of attainments and extent of knowledge ; 
but during his life he hardly held that elevated 
place among great discoverers which posterity 
will probably assign him.” 

When our author says that “ the whole subject 
of the colours of objects, both opaque and trans- 
parent, is still in obscurity,” he appears to us to 
dismiss in far too summary a manner the theory 
of the colours of bodies, devised by Newton, and 
accepted by Biot and Herschel. 

We had intended to make some observations 
on the early history of terrestrial magnetism, in 
confirmation of our views as to the importance 
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hot escaped the confusion of ideas which the 





us. We find in that work abundant proofs of 
rofound and varied knowledge, great power of 
anguage, impartiality of judgment, and even 
boldness of thought; but, unfortunately, the am- 
bition of eloquence seems to have enticed the 
author into a style not always the most appro- 
priate to his subject. His style is that of one 
whose mind is used not to originate, but to re- 
ceive ideas,—not to unfold, but to grasp them: 
in his efforts to express himself clearly he usually 
becomes sententious. He leans towards trans- 
cendental truths and expressions; and while, 
from its want of elemental ideas and simple lan- 
guage, his work will be always unintelligible to 
the bulk of people, we fear that those who by 
their knowledge of physical science are capable 
of understanding it, may have reason to com- 
plain of its want of originality and acuteness, of 
breadth of view and insight into the reciprocal 
action of the various branches of human know- 
ledge; or to lament that it chronicles the increase 
of science, without throwing much light on the 
history of the human mind. 








Arts and Artists in England. By G. F. Waagen, 

Director of the Royal Gallery at. Berlin. 

3 vols. Murray. 

(Second Notice.) 
We shall, on this occasion, accompany the 
worthy Doctor on a hasty visit to some of the 
country-houses of our nobility and gentry: and 
first to Bowood :— 

“Though the Marquis of Lansdowne had told me 
in London that he regretted that I should not be 
able to see the pictures at Bowood, because it was 
under repair, I would not pass so near this celebrated 
seat without visiting it. I therefore set out on the fol- 
lowing morning in a single-horse carriage, here called 
afiy. As you approach Bowood, the ground becomes 
more unequal, the vegetation richer and more lux- 
uriant. There is a long drive through the park, 
which is thickly wooded with lofty trees, before you 
reach the mansion. Being situated on a considerable 
eminence, which commands the county far and wide, 
and built in the noble and cheerful Italian style, it 
has a surprisingly beautiful appearance. On closer 
inspection, I was particularly pleased at a certain 
irregularity in the disposition of the considerable 
group of buildings, which produces a number of agree- 
able combinations, and makes the architecture har- 
monize in a picturesque manner with the surrounding 
scenery. The principal edifice, which, from its grand 
proportions, has a very stately appearance, is joined 
on the right side, but standing rather back, by a 
wing only one story high and of great length, more 
in the style of a villa, with a long open colonnade, 
On the terrace before it is an elegant flower garden, 
divided into regular beds. The wall of the colonnade 
is adorned with larger plants: myrtles, pomegranates, 
passion-flowers, all in full blossom. On entering the 
colonnade, I was surrounded by innumerable flowers, 
which filled the air with their fragrance. Behind 
this is the chapel, and in two beautiful large apart- 
mentsthe library. In one of them the book-cases are 
ornamented with elegant imitations of Greek vases, 
and in the other by very good bronzes, after the most 
celebrated antiques. On the other side of the main 
building, instead of a wing corresponding with this in 
tiresome symmetry, there is another shorter wing, 
adjoining the back front, before which, in the angle 
that it forms, is another flower-garden, but more 
retired and private. The prospect from the house is 
singularly fine. At the foot of the gently-sloping hill, 
a lake of considerable extent spreads out in two 
beautifully-winding branches, the opposite bank of 
which rises again, and is thickly covered, like this, 
with the finest timber. Further on the view is 
bounded by fruitful plains, closed in with a hill.” 


Fortunately, though the Doctor could not see 
all the pictures which enrich the collection at 





of inquiring closely into the origin of discoveries; 





Bowood, he got a glimpse of some choice works, 
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which he describes and criticizes, Subsequently, | 


he observes,— 


“T accepted with the greatest pleasure the kind | 
offer of Lady Lansdowne, to let the gardener show | 


me the pleasure grounds. We first went into the 
kitchen garden, surrounded with a high wall, where 
everything is reared which England, that is so far 
advanced in the cultivation of vegetables, produces. 
But in the grounds extending over seventy acres of 
land, I learned what art, in union with a situation 
favoured by nature, and a mild climate, is able to 
effect. The advantages of the lofty and most vigorous 
of the native trees, such as the oak, the ash, and the 
beech, are here happily united with the most various 
trees and shrubs of southern vegetation. Cedars of 
Lebanon, in their solemn majesty, melancholy 
cypresses, laurels, cork, oaks, cheerful arbutus, and 
tulip trees, and many others, are joined with the 
most refined taste, in thick masses, in large or small 
independent groups, and afford the most manifold 
variations, of completely secluded forest solitude, of 
a confined view from the mysterious gloom to the 
remote horizon, to the richest and most various 
views of single parts of the garden, to the mirror of 
the lake, with its beautiful chain of hills, and then 
far into the country beyond it. I admired in parti- 
cular the taste for the picturesque, with which care 
had been taken to form beautifully graduated middle 
distances, and with which the whole was again united 
by the velvetty lawn, which is kept in the most ad- 
mirable order. The bright sunshine, now and then 
interrupted by shadows of passing clouds, produced 
the most diversified and striking effects of light and 
shade, so that revelling in the enjoyment of the 
scenery, I passed some of the happiest hours of my 
life. Here too I was destined to be reconciled to 
artificial waterfalls, to which I am otherwise a de- 
clared enemy. ‘The fall here, rushing down in a 
considerable body between moss-grown rocks, and 
overarched by the fresh verdure of lofty trees, affords 
the most refreshing coolness, and made me quite 
forget its artificial origin. These grounds have 
attained such an extraordinary degree of pertection, 
from their having been laid out by the father of the 
present Marquis, who has continued to improve 
in the same spirit. 
who appeared to be very equal to his post, and to 
perform its duties con amore.” 

The Doctor now visited Corsham; and then 
proceeded to Bath, with which city he is in rap- 
tures :— 

“ Bath is the queen of all the spas in the world, 
for there are certainly very few which can compare 
with it for beauty of situation, and none for magni- 
ficence of buildings. The city ariscs in terraces from 
the banks of the Avon, which winds through the 
valley to the top of the Lansdowne, a pretty steep 
eminence, about 800 feet high. ‘The vast masses of 
architecture rising one above the other have a highly 
picturesque and striking eflect, when seen from the 
valley. The eye is chiefly attracted by the Royal 
Crescent, situated about half way up the hill, and 
Lansdowne Crescent, which towers above all. This 
is the name given in England to large masses of 
building, the facades of which gradually recede from 
the ends to the centre, so as to form a curve more or 
less near to a semicircle ; a mode of building which 
is certainly very objectionable in its principle: they 
contain a larger or smaller number of dwellings for 
single families. The impression of grandeur and 
solidity is enhanced by the material, which is a stone 
found in the neighbourhood. Yet the various views 
from the several points of elevation, particularly 
Lansdowne Terrace and King’s Terrace, are almost 
more beautiful and worth seeing. From the first 
you have a view over the whole rich valley, with the 
finely wooded eminences that rise on the other bank 
of the Avon, and the whole world of buildings, more 
or less elevated above the plain. The Gothic abbey 
which, with its tower, rises peacefully quite down in 
the valley, near the banks of the Avon, has, in every 
point of view, a most picturesque effect. The whole, 
too, has such a southern character, the air is so de- 
liciously mild, that one fancies oneself in Italy, and 
cannot wonder that even the piratical Romans ap- 
preciated the advantages of this situation with the 
warm baths. It would therefore be incomprehensible 
to me, why this paradise, which unites in the most 


I heard this from the gardener, | 





extraordinary degree the advantages of a great city | 
with those of a romantic country residence, had I | 
not already become acquainted with the power of the 

only absolute sovereign in this constitutional country, 
namely, fashion.” 

On his arrival in Bath, the Doctor wrote to | 
Mr. Beckford, requesting permission to see his | 
treasures of art :— 

“Some time afterwards (he observes) the messenger 
brought my letter back unopened, with the informa- 
tion that Mr. Beckford did not receive any letters, 
but that I was to apply to his steward. Hereupon 
I have received for to-morrow two tickets, one for 
the house here in Bath, the other for a tower in the 
vicinity. 

“The tower is of a square shape, and, without 
diminishing upwards, rises to the height of 140 feet 
above the level of Lansdowne Hill. This simple 
exterior gives no intimation of the elegant arrange- 
ment of the interior, still less of the noble treasures 
of art which it contains. To my great sorrow I 
found there an English family, who, though not 
wholly devoid of taste for the arts, did not feel it 
necessary to be so deliberate in their inspection as I 
heartily wished; so that I was driven with them 
through the rooms, and could not even employ the 
whole of the two hours which the admission ticket 
allowed me. Out of the great number of interesting 
objects, I can therefore give you an account of those 
only which were particularly impressed on my 
memory in such a hasty view. * 

* Of the older Flemish painters of landscapes and 
scenes of familiar life, Jan Breughel, Steinwyck, &c., 
there are here several of the most elegant miniature- 
like little pictures, in which these painters appear in 
the best light, because their minute execution of 
the details which makes their larger pictures appear 
hard is here quite in its place, and they are able 
within such narrow limits to preserve the keeping 
which is wanting in the others. Hence a cabinet 
adorned with such small pictures by Frans Franck 
the elder is highly elegant. Besides the pictures, 
these rooms are richly ornamented with select works 
of another kind. Of the earthenware called majolica, 
adorned with paintings and coated with varnish, the 
manufacture of which attained its highest perfection 
in the sixteenth century, in the duchy of Urbino, 
there are here some specimens, very distinguished by 
their form, pleasing composition, and careful execu- 
tion of the paintings. But some enamelled vessels, 
particularly a large dish and a ewer, are strikingly 
beautiful. They are of the celebrated manufacture 
which, after the introduction of Italian art into 
France, was there carried to perfection in the six- 
teenth century, and adorned the most tasteful forms 
vith the spirited compositions of Rosso, Primaticcio, 
and Nicolo del Abate. Among the artists who dis- 
inguished themselves in the manufacture of such 
vessels, Jean Limousin was especially famous. Other 
vessels, of agate and nephrite, attract attention by 
the beauty of the material. A gold vessel, of the 

tly part of the middle ages, is very remarkable, as 

as another of Chinese bronze, the colour of 
liich is more delicate than I have ever before seen. 
The Chinese glass vessels and those of the middle 
ages are likewise remarkable for the beauty of the 
colours and the exquisite workmanship. I need 
hardly say that choice pieces of Japan and Chinese 
porcelain were not wanting. The furniture corre- 
sponds in magnificence and costliness with the rest. 
The tables are slabs of giallo and verde antico, and 
other rare marbles. A cabinet is adorned with fine 
Florentine mosaic; cedar and other expensive kinds 
of wood are likewise frequently employed. But 
what especially pleased me was, that all these things 
bear a due proportion in size to the moderate apart- 
mentsin which they are, and are likewise so arranged 
that they serve richly to adorn each, without pro- 
ducing, as often happens by overloading and con- 
fusion, the disagreeable effect of auction-rooms. 
From the top of the tower, to which we gradually 
ascended, there isan extensive prospect, which how- 
ever will bear no comparison with the delightful 
views of the valley of Bath. Ona large plain in the 
vicinity the Bath races are annually held, and may 
be most conveniently seen from the tower in their 
whole extent. 
“T had scarcely set down these observations on 





. ———— 
the tower, and refreshed myself with a little luncheon, 
when I was obliged to set out again to see Mr, Bech. 
ford’s house at the appointed hour. About thr» 
o'clock, therefore, I drove, under a burning sun, up 
the hill, to Lansdowne Terrace, where the hoy 
forms part of the crescent. My expectation had bee 
not a little raised by the rich harvest in the tower. 
and I entered with peculiar pleasure the cool apart. 
ments, with their treasures of art. Unhappily this 
pleasure was rather damped when TI perceived the 
impatience with which the inexorable housekeeper 
endeavoured to hasten my steps. Again, therefore 
I can only give you what I hastily snatched of the 

treasures assembled here. 

“TI shall never forget the dining-room, which, 
takenall in all, is perhaps one of the most beautiful jy 
the world. Conceive a moderate apartment of agree. 
able proportions, whose walls are adorned with cabinet 
pictures, the noblest productions of Italian art of the 
time of Raphael, from the windows of which yoy 
overlook the whole paradisaical valley of the Avon, 
with the city of Bath, which was now steeped in sup. 
shine. Conceive in it a company of men of genius 
and talent, between the number of the Graces and 
Muses, whose spirits are duly raised by the choicest 
viands, in the preparation of which the refined culi. 
nary art of our days has displayed its utmost skill, 
by a selection of wines, such as nature and human 
care can produce only on the most favoured spots 
of the earth, in the most favourable years, and you 
will agree with me that many things here meet ina 
culminating point, which, even singly, are calculated 
to rejoice the heart of man. * * 

“On the whole, I came away with the conviction 
that Mr. Beckford unites, in a very rare degree, an 
immense fortune with a general and refined love of art 
and a highly-cultivated taste.” 

In justice to the Doctor, whose especial ob- 
ject in visiting this country was to see our 
various collections of pictures, and the greater 
part of whose work is devoted to a critical notice 
of them, we must, before we conclude, quotea 
few passages of general criticism, to satisfy our 
readers of his competence. The following are 
some observations on the drawings of the 
Ancient Masters :— 

“The drawings of the great masters have a pecu- 
liar charm. By them, more than by works of any 
other kind, you are introduced into the secret labo- 
ratory of art, so that you may follow a painting 
from the first germs, through its various stages and 
changes, till it attains its perfect form. Mr. von 
Rumohr, with his usual refined sense of art, directs 
our attention to the sure mechanical taste with which 
these old masters always employed, in their draw. 
ings, the material which was best adapted to the ob 
ject they had in view. If they wanted to sketch 
upon the paper a first thought just as it arose in the 
fancy, they usually chose the red Italian chalk, with 
which sketching is so easy, or the soft Italian black 
chalk. The breadth and softness of the strokes im- 
mediately give to such a first sketch something pic 
turesque and massy; and, at the same time, the 
material allowed of further finishing, in a high de- 
gree, if it weredesired. But if they wished to arrest 
a rapidly passing effect in nature, as it was fresh in 
their fancy, to seize an accidental, happy, quickly 
changing cast of drapery, or to mark, sharply and 
distinctly, the main features of some character, they 
preferred the pen, which allowed them to unite the 
easy flowing line with the sure and distinct indica- 
tion of the forms. If they desired in the portrait, 
in a study, in the composition, to express the most 
delicate movement of the form, the fine play of the 
surfaces lying within the outlines, they generally 
took a rounded silver pencil. On paper covered Wi 
a mixture of white-lead and pale yellow ochre, ver 
digris, ey some red, such a pencil marks but lightly 
and softly, and therefore allows of changing and im- 
proving ad infinitum, and by leaning harder, at length 
to mark decidedly among all the others, the desiga 
in favour of which the artist has determined. If 
they wished to decide on the main distribution of 
light and shade, the full camel’s hair pencil dipped 
in sepia or Indian ink, with its elastic point, it 
bold fullness, led the most rapidly and surely to thelt 
object. In such drawings, the outlines of the forms 
are often not marked, but result only from the limits 
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of the shadows; when it was required, at the same 
time, to mark the form, the use of the pen was 
aided. Lastly, for a more detailed marking of light 
shade, coloured paper afforded them a middle 

he help of which they produced, with black 

he shadows, and white in the lights, a very 

ion, and a great relief of the parts. 

‘these many advantages, this mode of 

heen very commonly used. It is not 

from a great number of such 

| sides a picture has been con- 

y prepared, that we can understand the 

ction and extraordinary composition of so 

es of the times of Raphael; and it is not 

learnt to consider such pictures as the 

suit of a long series of studies of the most 
d minds that we are penetrated with a 


due sense of their great value.” 


We shall now conclude, with his observations 


on the decline of art:— 

* Various hypotheses have been brought forward 
to account for the decline of painting, which tock 
place throughout Europe towards the middle of the 
dxteenth century. In particular, we often hear the 

ion alleged as the principal cause—in my 
unjustly ; for if, in the countries where 

rmation was generally received, the demand 

res must naturally have much declined, this 

yas by no means the case, where, as in Italy, it had 
at least, it might be difficult to 
r 1550, any considerable influence 
rmation on the religious feelings of the 
l artists in Italy. And yet the decline of 
1 1539 to 1550 is more striking there 
ywhere else. Nor did this decline by any 

means extend to the religious treatment of subjects 
ly, but to the conception, and the scientific and 
| parts of painting in general, The main 
gound of this change may, therefore, be rather 
sught in the total and general alteration of the 
inking, which took place from that time 
ions of Europe, in consequence of the 
fusion of the art of printing. Greek 
sin this with the middle ages, that 
incation and instruction were diifused 
es, chiefly through the medium of 

, by works of art ; and which also, on ac- 
the expense and trouble of multiplying 
them by copies, had a very great influence on the 
poportionally small number of persons, to whom 
oks were accessible as a means of acquiring know- 
J This situation of art gave artists the calm 
ng consciousness of their necessity in 

iety, since it was their part to provide for 

th ification of so important and universal an 
intellectual want. Precisely because art was neces- 
lueation and instruction, the artists had at 

» time the correct feeling that they were to 

by the greatest possible perspicuity and 

in the treatment of the subject they had in 

ince otherwise the object would have been 
Through this happy circumstance, art 

among the Greeks, as in the middle ages, rose to so 
atraordinary a height, and preserved for so long a 
time its vitality and its purity. But when, from the 
ginning of the sixteenth century, the imparting of 
inowledze by books beeame so infinitely easy and 
general, by the great diffusion of the art of printing, 
wks soon became the principal means of all intel- 
leetual eCucation, in the room of the arts. Tlitherto 
the picture, as the organ of contemplation, had exer- 
tsed, by means of the fancy and the sense of beauty, 
nindirect influence upon the understanding; hence- 
frrard laneuage, as the organ of comprehension, 
wted directly upon the understanding. This kind 
influence is far more sharp, decided, and exten- 
sve, but likewise more partial. With the unlimited 
bminion which it gradually acquired, the want of 
intellectual instruction by means of the senses by 
degrees disappeared, and the consequence was that, 
athe end, even the faculty of rightly understanding 
iwork of art was also lost. But after historical 
hinting had thus lest the position which that ele- 
tated intellectual importance had given it, it lost 
lkewise its ancient simplicity; nay, degenerated 
ito the rank of a handmaid of all the oblique intel- 
*tual tendencies of the times, and thus gradually 
‘ame an ordinary article of luxury, a flat, unmean- 
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ing parade, with a certain boldness in its scientific 
and mechanical part. 

© But artists have been more and more embar- 
rassed, down to the latest times, by another circum- 
stance. Among the Greeks, art and life went hand 
in hand. All the external circumstances of life, es- 
pecially the costume, were of such a nature, that 
they fulfilled, as they were, the laws of beauty and 
taste, which the highest aims of the art require. The 
artist, therefore, was involuntarily impressed with his 
studies, in the living world around him, which is an 
immense advantage. He enjoyed the same oppor- 
tunity for the study of the human figure by the 
public exercises in the Palestra. If the outward 
forms of life had not in the middle ages this purely 
plastic character, yet the feeling for the picturesque 
found nourishment in very many respects; in the 
architecture, in the various costumes, in the richness 
and variety of the materials used for clothing. But 
such ugliness, deformity, and tastelessness has gra- 
dually arisen in the whole external world, that the 
historical painter is compelled to begin his work by 
total abstraction from the reality with which he is 
surrounded, in which he can find nothing corre- 
sponding with his object. He must create out of his 
fancy alone, and complete the details with the dead, 
wretched aid of models, and draperies artificially 
thrown over lay figures. If we consider what is re- 
quired, under such circumstances, to create a work 
of art which shall produce in every part the impres- 
sion of the intellectual, animated, and transitory, we 
ought in reason to Le filled with the greatest admi- 
ration for an artist who produces such a performance, 
and look with indulgence on single imperfections. 
Besides this, the position of an historical painter 
with respect to the public is unhappily still essen- 
tially the same as in the last centuries; for whatever 
boast may be made of the increasing interest in the 
fine arts, among the most civilized nations of Europe, 
it has partly extended principally, to the other 
branches of painting, conversation pieces, landscapes, 
&e., and partly—it is with few exceptions—only just 
lively enough to allow art, like a game at whist, or 
lombre, a place among the various amusements of 
mankind. Even this kind of interest is confined to 
a proportionably small circle; for, not to speak of 
the lower classes of the people, the peasant and the 
mechanic, there are, in what are called the educated, 
one hundred to one for whom the fine arts have no 
existence. How infinitely remote, then, are we still 
from being able to call them a general intellectual 
want ! 

“ Tf now, considered on the whole, the interest in 
the productions of art of our days appears to be still 
insignificant and superficial, this is still more the case 
with respect to the works of earlier periods, and be- 
comes still weaker and more isolated when the 
question is to comprehend them in their historical 
connexion. Deeply sensible therefore, as I am, of 
the great dignity of the study of the history of art, 
whose task it is to trace the revelations of the Divine 
spirit in the form of art, in their peculiar shapes, 
among different nations, in their changes at different 
times, in their manifold and important influences on 
humanity, it often appears to me to be, in our days, 
as fruitless as the labour of the Danaides. Now, as 
every mind, not sunk in dull poring over its con- 
templations, must estimate the value of its existence 
according to the degree in which, by an efficient in- 
fluence on his contemporaries, he acts upon the 
eternal movements of the economy of the intellectual 
world, the discouraging feeling often steals over me, 
that [ have lived in vain, 

“Only the experience, in spite of the universal 
indolence and barbarism in respect to art and its 
developement, of having in some, though rare cases, 
awakened and cherished a feeling for it in its more 
profound and serious acceptation, and the conviction 
thence arising, that the capacity for this mode of the 
expression of the mind, whose peculiar character 
cannot be supplied by anything else, is not wholly 
extinct, can afford me some consolation in such 





gloomy reflections.” 

Whether we shall be tempted to return once 
again to this work, must depend on circum- | 
stances. 





An Essay on the Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine ; 
including an Introductory Lecture to the 
Course of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
delivered in King’s Cullege. By J. F. Royle, 
M.D. Allen & Co. 

Tue intellectual acquirements of man, being the 

result of a developement of the natural faeulties 

under the stimulus of the natural desires, must, 
in all ages and countries, preserve a certain 
general similarity. If abstraction be made of 
those differences of developement which are 
traceable, on the one hand, to the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of mind, in the several known vari- 
eties of the human species, and, on the other, to 
those extreme differences of climate, which, in 
particular latitudes, affect the food, and, through 
it, the power of congregating in dense bodies, 
and combining for social purposes,—the general 
circumstances of the species are so nearly alike, 
as to warrant the supposition, that a family or 
tribe, wherever accident might have placed it, 
would, if left to its own resources, call isolated 
from the rest of mankind, have pursued very 
nearly a similar course, in its progress from bar- 
barism to civilization. With respect more espe- 
cially to the useful arts, and to those sciences 
which are indispensable to the comfortable sub- 
sistence of nations, it might be predicted that like 
causes would everywhere produce like effects, and 
that the forms of civilization would,—among the 
Caucasian races, spread over the more temperate 
climates of the earth,—be everywhere nearly 
allied. It is not, therefore, necessary that simi- 
larity either in institutions, arts, or opinions, 
should always be the token of a common origin, 
or even of direct intercourse, among nations so 
circumstanced. But amidst this general identity, 
a diversity of detail, arising out of the almost 
infinite diversities of minor circumstances, geo- 
graphical, local, political, and temperamental, 
or material, must also arise among populations 
widely separated; and the presence or absence 
of any of these will assist in determining, in 
the absence of historic data, whether a given 
institution or discovery be native or imported; 
and in assigning to it, in the latter case, its 

primeval seat, ° 
This, however, is a point on which history 

and tradition have rarely left us altogether to 

conjectural criticism. It is almost (so to speak) 
within the memory of man, that the northern 
and western parts of Europe were colonized by 
emigrations, bringing with them the first ele- 
ments, at least, of agriculture, arts, legislature, 
and philosophy ; and preserving an unbroken 
descent of the forms and modes of civilization 
inherited from immemorial antiquity. Indica- 
tions of a similar fiux of the great tide of 
humanity from the east, antecedent to that which 
peopled Europe, lead us to conjecture that the 
colonizers of the west were themselves the de- 
scendants of races, whose primitive seats were 
not those by which we are accustomed to name 
them: that the Pheenicians and Egyptians were 
themselves emigrants from a yet further east, 

and derived their lights from a distant, and a 

more antique civilization. 

Such emigrations, commenced perhaps under 
the pressure of adverse circumstances, and cer- 
tainly attended by dangers, difficulties, and 
privations, must necessarily have been attended 
by some loss of power—by a retrogradation 
in the march of mind. Even in our modern 
colonizations, in which constant communication 
has been kept up with the mother country, a 
considerable intellectual decadence, and a pro- 
tracted dependence on the arts and civilization 
of the original stock, have been observed. It is 
clear, indeed, that the Asiatics, who brought 


| letters and laws into Greece, lost the larger 
| and better part of their cargo by the way; and 
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were obliged to begin a new course of invention 
for themselves, which they subsequently carried 
far beyond the point at which the separation took 
place. For the recovery of lore thus lost, we 
know that, among other means, the most cele- 
brated Greeks travelled to the more civilized 
nations of the east, and brought home the germs 
of information and of thought, which subse- 
quently expanded into such luxurious vegetation 
on their own soil. Although, therefore, it is 
universally admitted that the progress of the 
light has hice from the east, westward, yet the 
question arises, in what kind and degree acquire- 
ments were imported, or how far they were the 
unassisted product of native labour and inge- 
nuity of the colonists. 

The pride and prejudices of the Greeks led 
them to sink, as far as possible, the memory of 
their borrowings, and to arrogate to themselves 
as inventions, arts which were really derived 
from their more civilized contemporaries. The 
European literary world were thus but little 
prepared for the recent discoveries of the monu- 
ments of Egyptian antiquity, which demonstrate 
the close dependence of Europe upon the 
Asiatics, for the smallest details of its art,—for 
its instruments, its architecture, its sculpture, 
and even for the very forms of its commonest 
utensils, An evidence appealing thus imme- 
diately to the senses is not to be rejected; and 
we must acknowledge, however mortifying the 
avowal may be, that we are sitting upon seats, 
and making use of vessels moulded on those 
which were employed by the subjects of the 
early Pharaohs,—that (generally speaking) we 
are still doing nearly the same things in nearly 
the same way, as they were done many thousand 
years ago. 

The establishment of British supremacy in 
the East Indies, in unfolding to us the stores of 
oriental learning, has offered nearly a similar 
testimony respecting the philosophy, the religion, 
and the science of the Greeks, by showing that 
long before the epoch of their civilization, their 
opinions and imputed discoveries in those de- 
partments of mind were known in Hindoostan, 
and recorded with such striking coincidences, 
both of a positive and a negative nature, as 
might be thought to leave no doubt that the one 
population is, by some means or other, a depen- 
dent on the other. 

In this case, however, the appeal is not to the 
senses; and demonstration, to satisfy the un- 
willing, must be the fruit of a longer and more 
laborious process. Room, therefore, has been 
left for scepticism to take its stand upon. The 
remote antiquity of the Hindoostanee records 
has been called in question, and a theory has 
been broached, that Greek doctrines, instead of 
coming from the east, flowed in a contrary di- 
rection,—from Greece to the Hindoos, through 
the medium of the Arabs. 

The exaggerated pretensions of the Hindoos 
to an antiquity at war with our interpretations 
of the Mosaic chronology, have, by a sort of 
polarity, in which one extreme of opinion begets 
another, led some critics into the opposite excess, 
of carrying the era of Hindoo science into a 
very modern epoch. Against such an hypothesis, 
it may be urged that the Egyptians were unde- 
niably a highly civilized people long before the 
foundations of the Jewish nation were laid. 
But physiological considerations prove that the 
Egyptians were of a different stock from the 
African races, and were nearly allied to the in- 
habitants of India; while geographical reasons 
render it almost certain that they were not 
emigrants from the west. _The probability 
therefore is, that they were what their physio- 
gnomy indicates—an Hindoo colony,—and that 
they brought with them the rudiments, at least, 
of their social system and arts, from a land of 





yet more ancient civilization. Of this theory; the 
distinction of castes, prevalent in Egypt, is some 
confirmation. On this point our author justly 
remarks :— 

“ As geologists, from observation of recent pheno- 
mena, infer what must have occurred in the primeval 
ages of the world, so might we, from investigating the 
processes of the arts as at present practised by the 
Hindoos, better understand the hints and descrip- 
tions in ancient authors, as well as the representations 
on ient ts, of those practised by the 
Egyptians. Their division, moreover, into castes, 
especially into the military and priesthood, as well 
as the similarity in their divinities, their religious 
belief, and that in the metempsychosis, are all points 
of coincidence, which we cannot believe to be acci- 
dental.” 

On these accounts, alone, we should have been 
far from sharing in the suspicion which pre- 
vails, concerning the independence and priority 
of Hindoo civilization; and we find in Pro- 
fessor Royle's volume a powerful confirmation 
of our own views of the subject. Before, how- 
ever, we proceed, it is necessary to inform our 
readers that the volume under review is not 
exactly what its title would imply,—a mere 
inquiry into Hindoo medicine. The Professor of 
Materia Medica and ‘Therapeutics, in his intro- 
ductory lecture to his pupils, is called upon to 
touch on the history of drugs; and his personal 
experiences enable him to throw some new lights 
upon that department. To the learning of the 
East Dr. Royle is nostranger; and the subject— 
probably a favourite one—has carried him beyond 
the sphere of investigation suited to his audience 
and his occasion. In order, therefore, to work 
it out to his satisfaction, he has engrafted upon 
his printed lecture materials of a much wider 
interest, and meriting a more extensive circula- 
tion, than that of mere Materia Medica students. 

This combination, though unfavourable, per- 
haps, to the clearness and good arrangement of 
the essay, is not without its advantage to the set- 
tlement of the great question at issue. Philoso- 
— doctrines, abstractedly considered, might 
nave travelled from Greece to India as easily as 
from India to Greece ; and the fact of their real 
course must, in the absence of historical data, be 
deduced through long trains of inferences, liable 
to dispute at every step. But the case is not the 
same with facts in natural history—they will not 
bend to hypothesis. “‘ Fleas,” saith Peter Pindar, 
are not lobsters;” and tropical drugs are not 
European. Such of these as were known to the 
Greeks must, of necessity, have been imported, 
together with the knowledge of their efficacy, 
from Asia into Greece. ‘The existence, then, of 
a school of medicine in Hindoostan prior to the 
age of Dioscorides, or even of Hippocrates, to 
the extent of this portion of knowledge, becomes 
matter of demonstration. If, however, it should 
turn out that this knowledge is part and parcel 
of a complete medical doctrine, and that this 
doctrine is indisputably of an anterior date, the 
inference is in favour of a corresponding rela- 
tionship between the general civilization and 
science of the countries, in other departments. 

“That there must have been independent ob- 
servers in India, at a very early age of the world, we 
have proofs in the commerce of their manufactures 
and of their medicines. Many of the latter may be 
found described in the works of the Greeks, but we 
see no trace of European medicines in those of the 
Hindoos; and though knowledge may travel from 
north to south, tropical products can in our hemi- 
sphere only travel from south to north. Their em- 
ployment, therefore, in the latter, proves their pre- 
vious investigation by a people resident in the 
countries of their growth. On such grounds, there- 
fore, I conceive we may infer the antiquity of Hindoo 
medicine; and while unable to get any positive dates 
for their works, we may yet, by circumstantial evi- 
dence, obtain an approximation which will, I think, 
prove its independent origin.” 














“We cannot pretend to trace the variépy 

oofs which Dr. Royle produces to make jy 

is case, For this purpose, he ransacks the hig 
tory of medicine as it existed among the Per. 
sians, Arabs, and Greeks ; all of whom he sho, 
to have obtained much from the Hindoos, yw 
science, therefore, must have been anterior 
theirs. He brings, likewise, a number of facts 
derived from Hindoo literature, to show not op) 
the culture of medicine, but of philosophy, thy 
fine and useful arts, and mathematics, at a ye 
remote period. He further enters into th 
details of early commerce, and brings together 
numerous proofs that the Egyptians, Pheenicig 
Jews, and Arabs, had constant communication 
with India, To detail these, would be to quot 
the entire volume; and we must content oy. 
selves with a few extracts from the more curioy 
and striking pages. 

The earliest Hindoo works on medicine ey. 
tant are contained in the Ayur Veda; and ap 
consequently considered by the Hindoos as the 
work of Brahma. This, at least, betokens are 
mote antiquity; but, according to the Ayu 
Veda, ‘ntdeine was then divided into distinet 
branches, and the art highly cultivated. With 
respect to the date of these writings, we are left 
to conjecture and inference; but the remote 
existence of the Sanscrit as a polished language 
is now admitted; and the writings in questiog 
were translated, from the Sanscrit into the 
Tamul tongue before the Christian era. Again, 
as Buddhism, which is considered a reform of 
Brahmanism, dates from the sixth century 
before Christ, and the Vedas contain no traces 
of Buddhism, those books can scarcely be oflater 
date than the prevalence of that reformation; 
and though the fourth, which treats of medicine, 
is known to be posterior to the rest, yet all con 
tain notices of a flourishing state of the sciences, 

“Sir W. Jones says, that the ‘ Ayur Veda, sup. 
posed to be the work of a celestial physician, is 
almost entirely lost :’ * but I have myself met with 
curious fragments of that primeval work ; and in the 
Veda itself I found, with astonishment, an. entir 
Upanishad on the internal parts of the human body; 
with an enumeration of the nerves, veins, and arte. 
ries; a description of the heart, spleen, and liver, 
and various disquisitions on the formation. and 
growth of the foetus.’ (Jones, Disc. xi.) ‘ Physicap- 
pears in these regions to have been cultivated from 
time immemorial,’ ‘as well as chemistry, on which 
we may hope to find useful disquisitions in Sanscrit, 
since the old Hindoos unquestionably applied them: 
selves to that enchanting study.’ (Jones Disc. x.)” 

In investigating the antiquity of Hindoo- 
stanee medicine, Dr. Royle has examined the 
writings of the Arabs, and endeavours, not 
without much plausibility, to prove, not only 
that the Arabs borrowed much of their medicine; 
but of their chemical ' science also, from Hindoo 
sources. Of the contents of the Hindoo works 
on medicine he observes, that “no complete 
work, and few passages, have yet been translat- 
ed into any European language.” Professor 
Wilson has given a glimpse of the works of 
Charak and Susruta. Dr. Heyne, in his tracts 
on India, says, that most Hindoo works of note 
have been translated from the Sanscrit into the 
modern dialects of India. Of these, we have 
the first section of the Kalpastanum, and an 
abstract of a work translated by Dr. Heyne. 
Dr. Ainslie, in his Materia Medica, gives pas- 

es from an author named in the Ramayana 
(the oldest work, probably, in the profane lite- 
rature of the Hindoos). Lately also, Csoma de 
Koros, an Hungarian traveller, has published, 
in English, a synopsis of a Tibetan work on me- 
dicine, derived from the Sanscrit of the eighth 
century. 

“ From such sources, I find that the Hindoos, like 
ancient, as well as modern practitioners, everywhere, 
except in large towns, practised all branches of the 
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profession. In their works, therefore, we find no- 
‘og in all departments of medicine; instances of 
ich 1 have not time to adduce ; but it may be suf- 
{cient to mention, that, with much fanciful Anatomy, 
jmaginative Physiology, and absurd attention to 
numbers, there are accounts of Poisons and their 
Antidotes ; mention of the Diseases of Women and 
Chikiren ; with valuable notices relating to Surgery, 
Medicine, Materia Medica, and Pharmacy. 
#Jt will no doubt excite surprise, to find among 
t operations of these ancient surgeons, those 
of Lithotomy and the extraction of the Foetus ex 
utero; and that no less than 127 surgical instru- 
ments are described in their works. * * 

« With respect to Medicine, there are descriptions 
o' the number, the origin and seat of diseases, with 
ther symptoms, diagnosis, and prognosis 3 accompa- 
nied, of course, with copious instructions respecting 
det and treatment. * * 

«] regret that I have no such favourable passages 
to adduce in favour of the study of Materia Medica: 
bat, as the physician is unable to effect much good 
without the means it affords him, we have what is 

ly valuable, a long list of useful medicines, of 
which many continue to be employed in modern as 
in very ancient times. * * The Hindoo sages have 
observed the efficacy of blood-letting, cupping, and 
Jeeches, with drastic and mild purgatives, emetics, 
diaphoretics, baths, and aspersions of water. Some 
of the acrid poisons, even, were used at this early 
psriod, with, as we have seen, arsenic and mercurial 
preparations, as well as stimulants, sedatives, and 
narcotics. With respect to their prescriptions and 
works, Professor Wilson makes the valuable remark, 
that, in proportion as the work is more modern, the 
compounds become more extravagant, and assume 
amore important place in the practice.” 

That many Indian drugs formed articles of 
commerce in ancient times, we know from the 
accounts of Greek and Roman writers. ‘These 
could have been only made known to the west, 
through the instrumentality of the Egyptians 
and Persians. That the Egyptians and Persians 
did trade with India by sea or by land, is abun- 
dantly proved by Dr. Royle’s references to his- 
tory; that so few traces of the science of a 
people furnishing such rare and valuable articles, 

ar in Europeau writers, is thus explained : 

“Considerable as appears to have been Hindoo 
medicine, and extensive as no doubt has been the 
influence of its Materia Medica, the absence of all 
record of the former in the annals of medicine, can 
oly be accounted for from the geographical position 
of India with respect to Europe, and the total unac- 
quaintance with the refined language of the former, 
vhich prevailed in the latter even to our own day. 
For when the name of even the most celebrated 
Hindoo writer presented itself before a modern 
author writing expressly on the subject, it is passed 
over Without comment or examination.” 

Dr. Royle's search after notices of Indian 
drugs in the Greek and Latin authors forms an 
instructive branch of his essay. Respecting the 
journies of Thales and Pythagoras into Greece, 
previous to which medicine is described as being 
only an empirical art, our author refers these 
events to a period of intellectual excitement, 
which has left its traces in the history of many 
civilized nations :— 

“For the Persian Zoroaster is thought to have 
been born in the sixth century before the Christian 
ea,and to have flourished in the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes. Confucius flourished in China in the 
same age, having been born, according to the best 
authorities, 550 n.c. While Buddhism arose from 
the midst of Brahmanism in the plains of N. W. 
India (B.c, 635), ‘in an age and country celebrated 
for its literature,’ where its doctrine and discipline 
became fixed by means of Sanscrit, one of the most 
perfect languages in the world. * * 

“Thales and Pythagoras are the Grecian philo- 
wphers who first visited Egypt. * * Democritus is 
sated to have expended his patrimony in travelling, 
and to have been attached to medicine, as well as to 
other sciences. * * He is mentioned by Pliny asalso 
wtiting on the magical properties of plants; but 
among these, is an account of the ‘ herbam zschyno- 





menem, quoniam appropinguante manu. folia con- 
trabhunt.’ This is no doubt the sensitive plant, which 
he could only haveseen in southern latitudes.” 

In connexion with Pythagoras, we find an- 
other passage on the mathematical attainments 
of the Hindoos, of curious import :— 

“The treatises on geometry are pronounced to be 
inferior in excellence to those on algebra; but they 
contain the celebrated proposition, that the square 
on the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle, is 
equal to the squares on the sides containing the right 
angle ; and others which form part of the system of 
modern geometry. Among these, that which dis- 
covers the area of a triangle when its three sides are 
known, is remarkable, as it does not appear to have 
been known to the ancient Greeks.” 

But we must conclude. We have been tempt- 
ed to extend our notice of this work, from the 
circumstance that its medical character may 
cause it to be overlooked by many of our rea- 
ders, if unbacked by such a recommendation. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We were admitted on Tuesday last to view the 
drawings of the students of the School of Design, 
established a few months since by Government, and 
were highly gratified. The drawings, generally, did 
great credit equally to the masters and the pupils ; 
and it was impossible not to feel the immense in- 
fluence which such a system, if persevered in, must 
have ultimately on the manufactures of the country. 
It appeared, from inquiry, that the majority of the 
students were the sons of respectable tradesmen. We 
confess that we would willingly have found among 
them a few youths from a humbler class—the sons 
of those horny-handed mechanics, whose fate it will 
be to execute what others design ; but these will pro- 
bably follow, when success shall enable the Council 
to reduce the monthly payment. Still here is a great 
point gained—skill of hand in a mere tradesman may 
be of more or less value to him, according to cireum- 
stances; but skill of eye—an eye accustomed to, and 
familiar with, the finest forms of ancient and modern 
art, must have important consequences ;—such a man 
stands, as it were, on neutral ground, between the 
manufacturer and the purchaser, and may influence 
both. Among the drawings which appeared to us to 
deserve especial mention, were those of Brett, Ingham, 
Wild, Bond, and Winsor,—the last is a deaf and 
dumb youth; and a model by him in plaster, from 
an antique frieze, was in a fine bold style, and full of 
promise. We were pleased, too, to see the active 
personal interest taken in the success of the experi- 
ment by some of the directors, as proved by the pre- 
miums offered by them. The nature of the prizes 
to be contended for, shows so well the character and 
objects of the school, that we requested permission 
to copy the list, and no doubt it will be read with 
interest by many persons:— 


A prize of Five Guineas for,the best designs in Ribbons, 
three in number, in colours: offered by the Right Cc, 
Poulett Thomson, M-P., Président of the Board of ee 

A prize of Ten Guineas, to be called the Huskisson Prize} 
for the best design for a pattern for Silk Hangings, to con, 
sist of foliage or other ornament, in three colours: the de+ 
sign to be accompanied by a'draft or squared paper, pre+ 

: ocr for the Jacquard-loom: offered, we believe, by Mrsj 
uSKISSOnN. 


A prize of Ten Guineas for the best design for Ladiew 
Dresses in Silk: offered by James Morrison, Esq 

A prize of Five Guineas for the best design for a Neck- 
lace and Pendant, partly open setting and gold, with pearls 
and stones: offered by J. G. Bridge, Esq. 

A prize of Five Guineas for the best design for a Frieze, 
to be drawn in pencil, chalk, or colour; to have a border of 
three or more mouldings, all enriched, to be returned at 
one end: offered by C. R. Cockerell, Esq. R.A. 

A prize of Five Guineas for the best design for a Teacup 
Coffeecup and Cover, and Saucer, to be in colours: offered 
by Ald. W. T. Copeland, M.P. We 

A prize of Five Guineas for the best design for a Power- 
none Cambric, in light or dark work: offered by —— Fort, 

Esq. M.P. 


A prize of £5. for the best design for a Carpet of various 
colours, for a drawing-room: offered by H. T. Hope, Esq. M.P, 

A prize of £5. for the best design for a Paper for a Room, 
in at least three tones or colours, with a border for the top 
and bottom: offered by H. T. Hope, Esq. MP. 

A prize of Five Guineas for the best design for a Draw- 
ing-room Chandelier, of at least twenty-four lights, in any 
style that may be thought best calculated for effect, and for 
facility of execution, in crystal-glass-ware : offered by, ey 
Pellatt, Esq. 

A prize of Five Guineas for the best design fora light 
Chintz Muslin dress: offered by James Thenison, Esq., of 
Clithero. 


The continental journals are still filled with ac- 
counts of the great earthquake, which was felt 
throughout the entire length of Europe, from the 
Black Sea to Cherbourg, on the 23rd and 25th of Ja 
nuary last. From a hasty glance at those accounts, we 
should be led to conclude, that the shock was felt in 
France about seven hours later than in southern 
Russia; and that the vibration was communicated 
by the rocky structure of the Alps. The earthquake 
was not, we believe, felt in any place north of the 
Danube, and west of Transylvania. We need. hardly 
recommend the geologists to endeavour to collect 
precise accounts of these widely-witnessed pheno- 
mena, while they are still fresh in the observers’ 
memories. 

The French government are about to send a scien- 
tific expedition to the Scandinavian peninsula and 
Spitzbergen, the leader of which is to be M. Gaimard, 
the naturalist, who conducted the recent expedition 
to Iceland. It is said that Louis Philippe, who tra- 
velled through Sweden and Norway, Lapland and 
Finland in 1795, takes a particular interest. in the 
expedition, and has himself pointed out the objects 
most worthy of attention. The Swedish government 
lends its cordial assistance, and a body of Norwegian 
and Swedish naturalists and engineers are to join the 
French savans. Some of the party are to winter in 
Hammerfest, near North Cape. The vessel destined 
for Spitzbergen is to attempt the passage northwards 
to the North Pole. Thus, as M. d’Urville, who 
sailed last year in command of the Zelée and Astro- 
labe, had orders to approach the south pole as near 
as possible, the French government will have to boast 
that its efforts in behalf of science extended at the 
same time from pole to pole. 

The German traveller, Albo von Katte, who, from 
Arabia, passed over to Abyssinia in July 1836, re- 
turned in December last to Cairo, where he is engaged 
in writing the history of his adventures. He is said 
to be a man of some science, and to have been well 

rovided with instruments: yet, as we know that 
he was soon robbed of these, that he was a long time 
afflicted with ophthalmia,and never penetrated beyond 
Tigré, we do not expect to find much that is valuable 
or novel in his narrative. His losses and sufferings, 
however, have by no means damped his courage. 
Incited, we are told, by the accounts which he has 
received from the black merchants and pilgrims in 
Egypt and Nubia, respecting the facility of penetrat- 
ing into the heart of Africa from the east, by the way 
of Darfér, Beghirmé, Born, &c. to Timbucté, he 
has determined to make the attempt. There is-no 
doubt that the portion of this route, which was once 
most formidable, is now become safe and easy under 
the sway of Mohammed Ali. 

Accounts from Servia announce, that a monk of 
the order of St. Basil has just discovered a collection 
of historical manuscripts in the monastery of Monte- 
Negro. Being ordered to inspect the vaults which 





extend in different directions under. the ‘church 
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of the convent, he found that the numerous coffins 
deposited there were all decayed or broken to pieces, 
except one, which remained entire. When this report 
was received by the superior, he consulted with his 
brethren, and it was resolved to open the coffin. This 
was done with due solemnity, and their astonishment 
may be imagined, when it was found that this coffin, 
which was of lead, was filled with bundles of papers, 
in a very good state of preservation, each wrapped 
up in oiled cloth. Ona general examination, they 
were discovered to be chronicles, written in the dif- 
ferent Sclavonian languages, and to extend from the 
first invasion by the Sclavonians, of the countries 
watered by the Danube, to the year 1721. These 
chronicles contain the history of Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, Servia, and Bulgaria, and numerous details 
relative to the crusades, the empire of the East, the 
wars of Poland and Hungary against the Ottomans ; 
the whole written and composed by eye-witnesses, 
Prince Milosch has purchased this precious collection 
of manuscripts for 5000 ducats, and has commissioned 
his private secretary, Mr. Wouk Woukanowitch, and 
twenty-four learned Servians, immediately to exa- 
mine, and to class them according to their dates; and 
these documents will be forthwith published at the 
expense of the Prince. 

If politics, rather than literature or art, have occu- 
pied all thoughts during the past ten days in London, 
it has not been so in Paris. The most interesting 
event there,—one, indeed, of the most notable events 
of the year,—has been the discourse in honour to the 
memory of M. Reinhart, delivered at the Académie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques, by that grandfather 
of modern diplomatists, Prince Talleyrand. Whe- 
ther considered as to matter or manner, this éloge is 
at once equally characteristic and curious: to enter 
into any examination of it, after the fashion of the 
journalists of Paris, would be beyond our province ; 
but it is impossible not to note the last appearance, 
in public, of one of the most remarkable men of his 
remarkable century. 

Painting and music, too, have each of them made 
a grand demonstration in Paris since the month 
came in: the former, by the opening of the annual 
Exhibition at the Louvre, which, however, does not 
appear to be so excellent as usual; and some of the 
principal names of modern French artists are absent 
from its catalogue. It is observed by the critics, that 
many of the pictures—and those the best—are on 
religious subjects; and works by M. Mottez, M. 
Ziegler, M. Bremond, are cited as being far superior 
of their kind to the great historical pictures by M. 
E. Deveria and others. Is it that the latter have 
been exhausted by completing their furniture com- 
missions for Versailles ? or are we right in noting a 
disposition to turn towards the ancient objects of 
Christian faith and homage, as a sign of “the pro- 
gress of the movement” in modern France? The 
* Cleopatra,’ by M. Gigoux, and the ‘ Medea,’ by M. 
Delaroche, are also mentioned with high praise; 
and ©. Winterhalter’s portrait of the Prince de 
Wagram is described as the best of the portraits, 
There seems to be nb sculpture of great originality 
and excellence.—The Grand Opera, in its turn, has 
heen producing a musical novelty on the scale pecu- 
liar to that establishment. This is MM. Scribe and 
Halevy’s ‘ Guido et Ginevra,’ a tale of the plague of 
Florence. That some such subject would next be 
chosen, we foresaw with the clear eye of prophecy, 
when the ‘St. Bartélemy’ was found to give fair occa- 
sion for tableaux and trios. The libretto seems so full 
of incident and situation, that we apprehend it will 
follow the fate of ‘La Juive,’ and be presently re- 
produced on the English boards, with the simple 
omission of the music. M. Halevy, however, has 
had a great success:—this was prophesied as in- 
evitable by those who have no faith in his powers, 
as well as by those who think him the best French 
composer of serious opera; for, the Rue Lepelletier 
not being quite an Eden of guilelessness, interest and 
a host of claqueurs can always carry the night there on 
a first representation. Many pieces of music, how- 
ever, are particularized as excellent. The principal 
parts were sustained by Mesdames Dorus-Gras and 
Stoltz ; MM. Duprez and Levasseur. 

The Musical World tells us that Spontini is com- 
ing to England during the season with the score of 
his * Agnes von Hohenstauffen,’ and a tributary can- 
tata to our young Queen, —Credat—we have no 





musical establishment at which one of Spontini’s 
great works have any chance of sufficient rehearsal 
or satisfactory performance. A rumour, indeed, has 
been gathering, during the past week, of a German 
opera, with Schroeder for prima donna; and the two 
rumours together have some coherence and proba- 
bility. Meanwhile, the German papers inform us 
that Miss Clara Novello has excited a greater sensa- 
tion in Berlin than has been produced there by any 
vocalist since Sontag. .They dwell on the matchless 
beauty of her voice. 

Mr. Cullimore, in a paper lately read at the Royal 
Socicty of Literature, adverted to a medallion, de- 
signed and executed by Mr. Bonomi, in the incavo- 
relievo style of the Egyptian sculptures, and intended 


to suggest a method of perpetuating the likeness of 


her Majesty on the national coinage, ina more effec- 
tual manner, than the present basso-relievo style 
admits of. We have since received a copy of the 
medallion, and certainly, though we do not presume 
to offer an opinion on the merits of the subject, it 
appears to us worthy consideration. Independent 
of other and obvious advantages, it is manifest that a 
medal thus formed cannot lose its outline until the 
whole of the surface of the coin is worn away. 

We are requested to announce a second book of 
*Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri’ in preparation, by 
Mr. Hawkins: the work is to be illustrated by nearly 
thirty plates, and will appear in the almost extinct 
size of imperial folio. A forthcoming book or two 
in Mr. Bentley’s list may also be noticed: Memoirs 
of Admiral Sir Sidney Smith; and of Jack Ban- 
nister, by Mr. Adolphus; ‘ Memoirs of the Musical 
Drama,’ by Mr. Hogarth ; and last, but not least, 
a pleasant novel, to be christened ‘ Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages,’ by Mr. Theodore Hook ;—and it is 
said that Mrs. Jameson, who has returned within the 
last few days from America, is busily engaged in put- 
ting in order her notes upon a Canadian winter, and 
a visit paid by her to one of the Indian tribes. 

And now in conclusion, a word about Dr. Arnott’s 
stove. It is beyond our power to answer specifically 
a twentieth part of the questions asked of us; and if 
we had the leisure we are not sure that we possess 
the requisite knowledge. Our correspondents must 
excuse us for saying that the majority of them seem 
to know nothing even of the principle on which the 
stove is constructed, and not to have taken the most 
obvious means of informing themselves ; our advice 
then is briefly for them to consult the Doctor, that is, 
to read his pamphlet, to study it thoroughly. As to 
naming the best maker, it were invidious; all those 
persons mentioned by Dr. Arnott (see Athen. No.536,) 
are highly respectable, and no doubt others equally 
so will shortly be in the field ; and as to the most 
approved form of the heat regulator, it would be 
absurd, with our necessarily limited experience, to 
offer an opinion, when even the manufacturers are 
not agreed on the subject. We incline to the ther- 
mometer, and are so well satisfied with the stove 
generally, that we have had a second put up at our 
office in Wellington Street, and on the principle we 
most approve of. Those who are interested can see 
it, and judge for themselves, 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
in the Morning till Five in the Evening.—Admission, Is. ; Cata- 
logue, ls. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 

NOW OPEN, in the Large Room, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
the magnificent Pictures of Christ Rejected—Paul and Barnabas 
—Phaeton soliciting Apollo for the chariot of the Sun—Telema- 
chus and Mentor on the Island of Calypso, by Benjamin West, 
late President of the Royal Academy ; to which is added, the 
jesge Picture of the Pharisees reproved, by Frederick Samson 

omas. 
Open from 100’clock till Dusk. Admittance, 1s., Catalogues, 6d. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 








ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

March 3.—The Director of the Society in the 
chair.—Among the donations laid upon the table of 
the Society were several volumes in the Servian lan- 
guage, comprising the body of the literature of that 
people. In presenting these works, Mr. David Ur- 
quhart, the donor, observed that they were mostly 
written by Dositheus Obradovitch, who may be 
called the creator of Servian literature. That gen- 
tleman had travelled many years ago into England ; 
and had been introduced to several eminent charac- 








ters in this country, among others both to Mr. Pit ——_ 
and Mr. Fox. His productions were chiefly ethical “hief to the | 
and grammatical. Mr. Urquhart stated that the — ng eater 
example given by Obradovitch had been followed u ee chi 
and the Servians now began to possess a respectable =f shout w 
literature ; they published a weekly paper, and had ing, ® writer 
translated the Code Napoleon into their own lan. ies from 
guage, with modifications suited to their own cus. oe i 
toms. The population of Servia was about a milk 
lion, They had struggled hard for liberty againg he others i 
the power of Turkey for four years, and at the eng re both t 
found themselves a free people, with half a million toa when t! 
sterling in their Treasury. Besides the population es the sec 
of Servia, six or seven millions of people, subject to yore upw 
Austria and Turkey, speak the same language, anj oe hand m 
make use of the same books, It is remarkable tha ” eof the 
the Servians are the only people of Sclavonie rag rn they st 
that inhabit a mountainous country, and that they sith the lin 
have never had serfage among them, as the Russians ‘might be 
Poles, and other bodies of the same race, who al] ey may 
lived in the plains, have had. Mr. Urquhart als dicularly. 
valled the attention of the meeting to a small cok A.: < to si 
lection of moral tales, by Anna Obrenovitch, a y a tatem 
and beautiful princess of Servia, who had commis det to loo 
sioned him to present to the Society, this little work, i. upside 
in which she had, with her own hand, written he n from 1 
name asthe donor of the book. te other 
Professor Royle read to the Society a paper on ff past India 
some astringent substances which are abundant in of charms 
India, and which might be worthy the attention of &e, The 
persons in England. As a preliminary, it would be ff tants of Su 
necessary that these substances, to be valuable as i their tradi 
articles of commerce, should be cheap, compact, and borrowed | 
abundant. The Dhak or Palasa (Butea frondosa) 
was found useful as wood for fuel ; its flowers pro. 
duced a dye, and from its stem a powerfully astrin. 
gent gum exuded, which was used in the arts and in 
medicine. Dr. Roxburgh had mentioned the tree, 
and had observed that the lac insect was often found 
upon its branches, so that the same workmen who 
gathered the productions of the tree might also col- 
lect the lac. Dr. Roxburgh states that a red juice, 
hardening into a gum, exudes from fissures in the 
Butea frondosa superba, which is strongly and simply 
astringent. This substance Professor Royle said 
was used in the North of India, and was called by 
the natives Kumur Kus, also Dhak-kegond, and Kueni, 
It had been lately brought to England by Mr. Be- 
chell, with the idea of trying to make it useful as an 
article of commerce. The Professor stated that in his 
opinion this was not a new importation into Europe; 
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he had sent some of it to Mr. Pereira, who recognised March 
it as being the Gummi rubrum astringens of the od J (™¥ings 
druggists. Specimens of both these substances were Dame des 
laid upon the table, and they were seen to be iden- fj ‘e year | 
tical. M. Guibourt, of Paris, to whom some of it The Secr 
had been sent, states his opinion in his work on drug, fj ommun 
that it is the original Kino, which had entirely dis March 
appeared from commerce, and was once so much jy ‘t. Gree 
valued as to be sold for nearly a guinea a pound [4 hous 
This must, however, remain doubtful, as none of the fg With a co 
original Kino, introduced by Dr. Fothergill, was now pd ae 
ohn Bul 


known to exist, though there was strong presumption 
of the fact by the resemblance of the Hindu word 
Kuenee and the European name Kino. There can 
be no doubt that it was at least one of the earliest 
substitutes for Kino,and had there existed a museum 
for Indian useful products it would most probably 
have continued to this day, and have been imported 


nieated a 
parish of 
in his ant 


the paper 


extensively, instead of being replaced by substitutes _ 
from New Holland, Jamaica, and other parts of the Bj jurine ¢h 
world. — P furnished 

A curious MS., written on the bark of a tree, a8 HH ofthe in, 
laid upon the table for the inspection of the meeting, perature 
Its length when stretched out was eleven feet, andit fi colder ¢h 
was folded like a fan, backwards and forwards, into ten prec 
little squares. It was in the language of the Battas, severe W 
an extraordinary people, occupying a considerable nildness 
portion of the large island of Sumatra; they had 19.88 ix 
been ascertained to be cannibals. The MS. on the gence 
table came into the possession of the governor of hestowee 
Fort Marlboro’, in Sumatra, in the year 1777, ina the garé 
curious way. An Indian had been picked up at sea, pungens, 
in an exhausted state, and brought to Bencoolen, Antrobu 
where he was taken care of for some time and then talata, { 
set at liberty. About a year afterwards a captain of vere te 
a vessel brought a book to the governor of Fort Hf pari.o, 
Marlboro’ from some Indians on the coast, who gave Chandle 
him to understand that it was a present from theif J My x4, 
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having eaten him. Some notes were read to the 
ng, chiefly relating to the Batta mode of writ- 
ing, about which there had been some controversy ; 
some writers contending that the characters were 
gritten from bottom to top, in perpendicular lines, 
others that it was written like English, from left to 
right, but that the bottom line was written first, and 
the others in succession. It appeared most probable 
that both the two first modes might be used; the 
frst when the Battas engrave or scratch their letters, 
and the second when they write with ink, because 
writing upwards would necessarily cause blotting, as 
the hand must rest upon what had been written. In 
sme of their books were figures of men so drawn 
that they stood upright only when the book was held 
yith the lines in a perpendicular direction ; from this 
itmight be safely inferred, that, however the Batta 
hooks may be written, they should be read perpen- 
dicularly. ‘The third opinion could not be main- 
tained, to say nothing of the awkwardness of writing 
the bottom line first and the other over it, it is suffi- 
cient to look at a book to see clearly that if it had 
heen upside down when written upon, the lines would 
nm from right to left, and not from left to right. 
Four other Batta books, from the museum of the 
East India Company, were also exhibited, consisting 
of charms against evil spirits, medical prescriptions, 
&. The Battas claim to be the original inhabi- 
tants of Sumatra, which is probably the case, though 
their traditions are very imperfect, and evidently 
borrowed frora the Malays. Their literature is 
copious, though the little we have of it is confined to 
omens, charms for various diseases, exorcisms against 
evil spirits, and absurd fables; but it is a singular 
fact that a people sufficiently refined to have a liter- 
ature of any sort should be still so debased as to be 
addicted to cannibalism, a practice so savage as to 
be adopted only by the very few of the most feroci- 
ous and isolated tribes on the globe, and even by 
those few to be carried on in secret or only when 
excited by war or revenge. The Battas, on the 
contrary, appear to be a peaceable, intelligent, and 
industrious race of men, and merit more attention 
from Europeans than seems to have been bestowed 
upon them. 

Sir Charles Edward Grey, Lieut.-Colonel Shiel, 
and Meerza Salih were elected Members. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 

March 1.—Myr. Hallam, V.P., in the chair.—Two 
drawings were exhibited of La Chapelle de Notre 
Dame des Pas, in the island of Jersey, destroyed in 
the year 1814, by order of the Board of Ordnance. 
The Secretary continued the reading of Mr. Holmes’s 
communication of Sir William Beecher’s tracts. 

March 7.—Mr. Amyot, Treasurer, in the chair.— 
Mr. Green exhibited a drawing of a chimney-piece 
ina house in Bedfordshire, of the time of James L., 
with a coat of arms (Alston impaling Temple), and 
other elaborate ornaments of the period. The Rev. 
John Buller, in a letter to Sir Henry Ellis, commu- 
nicated a description of some Druidical circles in the 
parish of St. Just, Cornwall, overlooked by Borlase 
in his antiquities of that county. The conclusion of 
the paper was postponed to a future evening. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 6.—An abstract of the meteorological ob- 
fetvations recorded at the Gardens of the Society 
during the past year, was read ; and, from the notes 
furnished by Mr. K. Thompson, who has the charge 
of the instruments, it was stated, that the mean tem- 
perature of 1837 was rather more than 2 degrees 
colder than usual, compared with the means of the 
ten preceding years, notwithstanding the absence of 
vere weather in January, and the extraordinary 
nildness of December. The amount of rain was 
19.88 inches, being about four inches below the 
average quantity. Silver Knightian medals were 
bestowed for the Euphorbia splendens, exhibited by 
the gardener of A. Palmer, Esq.; for the Epacris 
pungens, exhibited by the gardener of Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, Bart., F.H.S.; and for the Ardisia. pani- 
culata, from Mrs. Lawrence. Silver Banksian medals 
vere also obtained by Mr. Pratt, gardener to William 
Harrison, Esq., for his plants of Epacris; by Messrs, 
Chandler, for their seedling Epacris impressa, and by 

®s. Marryat, for Proteas. Cuttings of plums and 
thetries were distributed to the Fellows present. 





The meteorological observations, since the meeting 
of the Society on the 20th of Iebruary, were as 
follows :— 

Barom.—Highest, March 5.......... 29.813 
Lowest, Feb. 2 
Therm.—tlighest, Feb. 
Lowest, March 2 
Total amount of rain, 1.85 inch. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Feb. 12._P. F. Robinson, V.P. in the chair.— 
The Earl of Liverpool was elected an Honorary 
Fellow. 

The following gentlemen were elected Associates : 
—F. H. Groves, 8. 8. T. Carlow, W. A. Buckley. 
Donations were then announced. After which, the 
following papers were read :—The conclusion of the 
paper on Athenian Architecture, commenced at the 
last ordinary meeting; the History of Llanthony 
Abbey, in illustration of the Drawings submitted for 
the Soane Medallion. 

The Secretary having read the Report of the 
Council on the several Essays and Drawings sent in 
for the Prizes, and the recommendation as to the 
adjudication of the several medals having been con- 
firmed by the general meeting, the letters bearing 
the mottos of the successful Essay and Drawings 
were opened, when the authors appeared to be as 
follows :—William W. Pocock, Associate, of the 
Essay on Athenian Architecture; Samuel Sharp, 
Associate, of York, of the Restoration of St. Mary’s 
Abbey; Mr. George E. Laing, of the Restoration of 
Llanthony Abbey. 

Feb. 26.—J. B. Papworth, V.P. in the chair.— 
Edward Lapidge was elected a Fellow. 

The Council having memoralized the Treasury for 
apartments in Somerset House or elsewhere, the 
answer in the negative was read. Amongst the dona- 
tions laid upon the table was a copy of the third 
volume of the Antiquities of Sicily, by the Duke of 
Serradifalco, presented through the Hon. Fox 
Strangwayes. 

Dr. Dickson read his first paper ‘ On the Qualities 
of Timbers, and their application to construction.’ 

Mr. Donaldson, Hon. Secretary, described a sewer 
built under the Harrow Road by the Great Western 
Railroad Company. 

A communication was read from the Baron Wet- 
terstedt, describing an anticombustive mixture for 
the saturation of timbers so as to render roofs, floors, 
&c., less liable to ignition. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sen Westminster Medical Society ...... Fight. 
’ Artists’ Conversazione .... ‘i 
Geographical Society .- Nine. 
Mon. { British Architects .......+.+.eeeee++ Eight. 
oyal Academy (Sculpture) ......Eight. 
Society of Arts (Hv. Jidustrations).. Eight. 
Architectural Society................ Eight. 
Zoological Society, (Sci. Business) ..} p. Eight. 
Institution of Civil Engineers........ Eight. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society..........$ p. Eight. 
Society of Arts,.....ccccccceccccseesg P- SEVEN. 
Web. { : 


Turs. 


Medico-Botanical Society ... .. Eight. 
Literary Fund......ccessoees .- Three. 
Royal Society...........s.sseceeceed Pe Eight. 
Statistical Society (Anniv.) ........Three. 
Numismatic Society .........++++++.Seven. 
Antiquarian Society ...........+..+.. Bight. 
Royal Academy (Painting) ........ Eight. 
Botanical Society .......+.+.+++++++Eight 
eocceeed P. Eight. 


Tuvr. 


Fat. Royal Institution .. 


Asumotean Society, Oxford.—Feb. 26,—Profes- 
sor Rigaud delivered a paper * On some early notices 


of Steam Navigation.” The first attempt of this 
kind, which is mentioned by most writers on the 
subject, is that of Jonathan Hulls in 1736, but there 
is in the register of the Royal Society a paper in 
which Papin proposed (February 1709) to apply 
the Casselian engine to this purpose. Mr. Rigaud 
gave the whole of this curious document, with Sir I. 
Newton’s report on it, and the remarks by Captain 
Thomas Savery, on the faults in the construction of 
the engine. ‘These remarks are contained in two 
letters to Dr. John Harris, of which copies are 
preserved in the register of the Royal Society. Mr. 
Farey is the only person who has been found to 
notice these facts, and he likewise points out that a 
similar proposal was made by Papin in the Acta 
Eruditorum for 1690. It is remarkable that men- 
tion is there, also, made of projecting balls by the 
force of steam. As the first of Savery’s letters con- 
tains some circumstances connected with his personal 
history (of which nothing has ever been collected) 





some few further particulars concerning him were 
added, which have been recently traced out, and 
which are either entirely new or not generally known, 
In this part two unpublished letters were introduced, 
written by the Marquis of Worcester about his steam 
engine; and the paper concluded with allusion to 
the steam vessel said by Captain Slidell to have been 
constructed at Barcelona in 1543. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, ANEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS, (Sir Gites 
Overreach, Mr. Charles Kean); and THE MAGIC FLUTE 
On Monday, a ee THE THIRD, 


It 
HAMLE 

re will be no Performance. 

Thursday, RICHARD THE THIRD. 
COVENT GARDEN 
This Evening, THE LADY OF LYONS; after which THE 
ORIGINAL, to conclude with NO SONG, NO SUPPER. 

On Monday, CORIOLANUS; and JOAN OF ARC, 
Tuesday, THE LADY OF LYONS; and AMILIE. 
Wednesday, there will be no Performance. 


MORI AND LINDLEY’S FOURTH and LAST CLASSICAL 
QUARTETT CONCERT, on THURSDAY, March sth. Mr. 
Moscheles will play in Beethoven's Grand Pianoforte Trio in p, 
the Quartetts and Quintetts by Onslow, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
Signor Dragonetti will play an Obligato Piece on the Double 
Bass. The Vocal Music will be from * Euryanthe,” *Clemenza 
di Tito,’ ‘Cosi fan Tutti,’ Fidelio,’ and the * Last Judgment.’ 

Single Tickets, 8%.; Tickets to admit Two, l4s.; to admit 
Three, 21s. : to be had of Mori & Lavenu, 28, New Bond-street, 
where Programmes may be had. 











Puitnarmonic Sociery.—Mr. F. Cramer, as 
leader, and Sir G. Smart, as conductor, presided at 
the First Concert. The orchestra is, this year, streng- 
thened and improved in its proportions by the addi- 
tion of certain stringed instrument players, and is 
now magnificent—for England. Still, however, it 
wants that undeviating precision, which makes the 
performance of the first-rate French orchestras so 
satisfactory. As an instance, on Monday evening, 
parts only of the ‘ Sinfonia Eroica’ went perfectly; 
and while the * Jupiter’ and the overture to ‘ Eu- 
ryanthe’ were played to a wish, the accompaniments 
to all the vocal music were, as usual, offensively loud. 
The instrumental solos were both of them interest- 
ing: the first, as a composition,—it being the piano- 
forte concerto, brought forward by Mendelssohn at 
the recent Birmingham Festival. As far as we could 
judge of this, it appeared an original and most effec- 
tive work: its opening movement expressive and 
passionate,—the andante richly melodious,—the 
finale singularly brilliant; but Mrs. Anderson, though 
taking her utmost pains on Monday, was utterly un- 
equal to the execution of the task she had aspired 
to, and went through it with those signs of labour 
and fatigue, which sadly detract from the pleasure 
of any instrumental exhibition. If we seem over- 
strict in our remarks, let it be remembered, in justi- 
fication, that the Philharmonic is the concert of Eng- 
land, and that England is assumed to be progressing 
in musical taste and intelligence. The second solo, 
was Mayseder’s second concertino, performed by 
Blagrove. This, as regards brightness and polish of 
tone, and easy neatness of execution, was a very ex- 
cellent piece of playing; but there were many por- 
tions of the composition into which more sentiment 
might easily have been thrown, and a want of vigour 
was to be felt in its working up. Every time, how- 
ever, that we hear this sedulous young violinist, he 
appears to have made progress. The vocal part of 
the Concert was sustained by Mrs. Bishop, Messrs. 
Hobbs, Phillips, Stretton, and Malle. Placci. The 
latter lady possesses a fair and smooth mezzo soprano 
voice, and if not remarkable for any high excellencies 
of style, is equally clear of any defects, But the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra, from the immoderate strength of 
its accompaniments, of which we have just com- 
plained, is almost the last in which singers can find 
it pleasant or easy to make their first appearance. 
The audience was distinguished by the presence of 
the Duke of Cambridge—and a gentleman who paid 
his Royal Highness a visit in the course of the 
evening—and confided his dinner-hour to the whole 
party of five hundred and fifty subscribers—just in 
the midst of the interlude, pianissimo con sordini, 
which so fancifully varies the bold, rapid, flashing 
overture to * Euryanthe.’ 





Concerts or Cuamser Music.—Just at the time 
when our columns are stretched to their utmost limit 
to admit the records of Science, Music claims house- 
room for her exhibitions so importunately, that,—hos- 
pitable hosts as we are,—we are sorely troubled how 
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to accommodate her. In a very few lines, lOwever, 
we must express our great satisfaction in Mr. Mo- 
scheles’ Third Soirée,—particularizing, as the gems in 
the programme, the Sonata appassionata, by Woelfl, 
and Hummel’s septett in p minor. The former took 
us by surprise: in passion, in g » in solidity, 
and in grace, where melody is required, we have heard 
no work coming nearer Beethoven’s grand sonatas ; 
and we have to thank Mr. Moscheles for giving us 
an opportunity of amending our judgment of a com- 
poser whom we have hitherto undervalued. The 
septett—better known—-still deserves honourable 
record here, for the perfection of its performance: 
the minuetto and scherzo were unanimously encored. 
Miss Dolby, Miss Woodham, Mr. Bradbury, and 
three other glee gentlemen, were the singers.—Messrs. 
Blagrove and Company's Second Concert was given 
on Thursday. To us the scheme hardly equalled in 
interest that of the first concert. It introduced to 
us, however, a MS. quartett, by Mendelssohn, of sin- 
gular fineness and intricacy. This composer, perhaps, 
is too fond in painting cabinet pictures of this class 
of miniature finish: Beethoven, even in his tiniest 
works,—vide his Bagatelles—shows a large hand as 
well as a various fancy. The peculiar character, too, 
of Mendelssohn’s chamber-music was exhibited in 
exaggeration, from the work in question having been 
introduced to us by players, whose fault is a tendency 
to diminish rather than to add breadth in their per- 
formance. The scherzo was encored: but our fa- 
vourite movement of the four, was the andante, in 
which there is an echo of one of its composer's plea- 
santest capricci— The Rivulet.’ Besides this quartett, 
were performed a quintett by Onslow—a pianoforte 
trio by Mozart, with Mr. Potter at the pianoforte— 
and Beethoven's Op. 18, (No. 11). Mrs. A. Shaw 
and Mr. J. Parry, jun. were the singers. In the first 
act, the lady sung a very charming air, by that 
cleverest of our amateurs, Mr. Thomson,—exhibiting, 
towards its close, her superb voice to its utmost com- 
pass. We did not hear the songs in the second act, 
which were by Mendelssohn and Dessauer, but we 
note their composers’ names, that we may commend 
the framers of these concert schemes, for their deter- 
mination not merely to play good music, but also to 
introduce what is new. 











MISCELLANEA 

Experiment on a Brick Beam.—Some two or three 
years since Mr. Brunel brought under the considera- 
tion of the public, the practicability of building arches 
without centering, and at comparatively small cost; 
the materials used being bricks and cement, with 
occasional ties ofhoopiron. A lecture on the subject 
was delivered at the Society of Arts in January, 1836, 
(Athen. No. 430) ; and such of our readers as have 
since visited the Thames Tunnel, may have observed 
an experimental half-arch erected in the immediate 
neighbourhood, in illustration of the theory. About 
the same time we believe, a Beam or Brest-summer 
was built of like materials by Messrs. Francis, opposite 
their premises at Nine Elms near Vauxhall, which 
has ever since held suspended from its centre, a 
weight of upwards of ten tons. As it had now become 
necessary, in consequence of the approach of the 
Southampton Railway, that this beam should be re- 
moved, it was resolved first to have its actual strength 
determined. This was done by placing bars of iron 
in the scale, and the beam broke asunder with a total 
weight of 22 tons, 12 hundred-weight, 1 quarter. 

America.—Mr. Warden communicates some re- 
cent events which have taken place in America, to 
the French Academy of Sciences; which are,—Ist, 
An earthquake on the 18th and 19th of October, 
which has almost entirely destroyed Acapulco. 2nd, 
The discovery, in the province of Truxillo, of a town 
buried in the earth, probably in consequence of some 
great volcanic irruption. The natives do not possess 
any tradition of this fact, which seems to date at a 
period bordering on that of the establishment of the 
Spaniards in the country. The catastrophe must 
have been sudden, and have surprised the inhabitants 
in the midst of their usual labours. 3rd, The exist- 
ence of a considerable stratum of white statuary 
marble, discovered by Mr. Featherstonhaugh in a 
chain of mountains in the Cherokee country. 4th, 
On the progress of the canal which is to unite the 
Atlantic with the Pacific. The cholera, which 
caysed great mortality at Nicaragua, has caused a 


' short interruption to the continuance of this enter- 
prise, says this gentleman; but we know, from good 
authority, that there is nothing yet done whi¢h 
deserves to be called progress. 

N. P. Willis.—This gentleman, it appears, has set- 

tled down on the Susquehanna.—Some opinions ex- 
pressed in one of the New York Journals, as to the 
probability of his going to Russia, induced a friend to 
publish in the same paper the following extract from 
a letter just then received, and which will, no doubt, 
be read with pleasure by his many friends in England. 
“For the last month I have been running up and 
down the courses of four rivers. Pygmalion-like, 
however, in describing the Susquehanna, I have fallen 
in love with my theme, and (I am ashamed to confess 
anything so humdrum and sensible,) I have bought a 
farm. Iam just now up to the lips in the respective 
merits of grain—land v. pasture, hay v. turnips, shade 
v. sunshine—for the shadows which cool my eye, the 
farmer says, ‘is darn’d bad for the corn!” Would 
you like an inventory of my dirty acres? First, and 
most valued, an island, say thirty acres, green as the 
wings of Thalaba’s bird in the snow-desert, rimmed 
round with gigantic trees, and lying lovingly in the 
embrace of a divided tributary to the Susquehanna. 
Next, a meadow of some forty acres, with here and 
there a gigantic tree, and a fringe of ash, willow and 
grape vines running along the river. Third, a long 
terrace of some twenty feet elevation, over which 
curves the road, and above this, rising in three noble 
terraces to the summit of the hill, the remainder of 
my territory—in all some two hundred of as lovely 
acres as ever were bought with lucre. Let me not 
forget two matters more, ‘appertaining to said lots 1, 
2 and 3,’ viz. a wood of glorious trees on the summit 
of the hill, and a delicious brook emerging from the 
same, and leaping with the grace of a bounding child 
over my three terraces to the river. What a droll 
sensation it isto owna brook oratree! Entre nous, 
I am very much of the Indian’s way of thinking, that 
a man has no more right to appropriate land than 
light or air. But we must take the world as we find 
it. So here rest my household gods! And here 
(please God and my sometimes calenture of travel,) 
I shall grow my potatoes and live in peace—(I had 
nearly written it pease.) There are wood-cock on 
mine island, deer (in the winter) peeping from my 
wood, and behind me, forests and ‘antres vast,’ where 
dwell—settlers, not Hamadryades. You will laugh 
at all this, but, if there is faith or honour in man, 

Mine eyes are sick of this perpetual flow of people. 

I have a growing disgust to towns, and a sneaking 
kindness hourly gaining on me, for hob-nailed shoes, 
a straw hat anda pony. Did I mention that I had 
a farm-house, (buried in noble trees,) a man and his 
men, ‘his wife and children three.’ I have threat- 
ened to sacrifice one of these latter ‘ pledges,’ for 
every tree cut down without trial by jury—myself on 
the bench. A man is worth a tree—any day! And 
so I am @ l’abri—des choses! (By the way, what a 
pretty name A labri would be for afarm!) Cooper 
lives. above me at the head waters of the river, and 
mayhap will send me a flower of fancy by a Hindoo 
post, and below me eighty miles, is poetic Wyoming— 
what I call a pretty parenthesis. I would willingly 
take a chance for immortality sandwiched between 
Cooper and Campbell. * * * Come to see me 
when I get my cottage built,and you shall have gun, 
pony and fishing rod, and a shake-down of straw, and 
the hen shall lay an egg in your honour.” 
Prevention of Fire.—M. Letellier proposes, in a 
memoir presented to the French Academy of 
Sciences, to steep vegetable substances, such as 
paper, linen, &c., in a concentrated solution of a 
glass formed of four parts of potash and one of 
silex, in order to render them less liable to take fire. 
Tic Doloureux.—We learn, from the French scien- 
tific journals, that M. Magendie continues to obtain 
the happiest results from the application of electricity 
in affections of the senses, particularly in that acute 
disease termed tic doloureux. He causes the electric 
current to pass over the nerves by means of needles 
of platina, placed at greater or lesser intervals. In 
some instances a single application is said to have 
been sufficient; and, in one case of dreadful suffer- 
ing, in which the patient had long been forced, from 
the pain of speaking, to express his desires by writing, 
six applications to the nerve entirely removed a ma- 
lady of three years duration, ‘ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
RIVATE EDUCATION.—A Graduate: 


long experience in Tuition. residing in the Neigh 
of the Regent's Park, receives Six Pupils, to. whont pe artoat 
takes to give systematic and efficient Instruction in the Classics, 
Mathematics, History, and the other Branches of a liberal Bay. 
cation. Satisfactory references will be given. Address ( 
paid) to X. Y., Messrs. Taylor & Walton's, Upper Gowers 


MANUENSIS or SECRETARY.—A Ge, 
tleman of liberal education (aged 32), who has been ey 
ed in various literary and scientific pursuits, begs to 
mend himself tothe notice of any. Rebiomen or Gentleman why 
may need an Assistant in the above capacity. 
are of the highest respectability.—Address M. A., Mr. Kernor’ 
Bookseller, 59, Greek-street, Soho-square. 


M2S: LOUIS F. DE PORQUET, Auth 
of ‘Le Trésor de l'Ecolier Frangais,’ and * The Firg 








Italian Reading Book,’ informs the nobility, gentry, and head 
of schools, that he has numerous applications from English, 
French, and German GOVERNESSES, Tutors, and Teachers, i: 
every branch of Education, in want of SITUATIONS, Applyty 
F. De Porquet, 11, ‘T'avistock-street, Covent-garden. 





CHOOL OF DESIGN, for the Education of 
Artists, and Instruction of Amateurs in the Theory ang 
Practice of DRAWING and PAINTING, possessing every re. 
quisite for the Study of the Human Figure anatomically, as well 
as in its perfect scauays combined with the Principles of Geo. 
metry, Perspective,and other branches of the Fine Arts; form. 
ing also a Probationary School for the Royal Academy.—Term; 
may be known at 6, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, the corner of 
Streatham-strect. 


R. J. GREGORY SMITH will commence 
HIS ANNUAL COURSE OF TWELVE LECTURES 
ANATOMY, AS APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS OF De. 
SIGN, AND FOR THE PURPOSES OF GENERAL INFOR. 
MATION, illustrated br recent dissections in Human and Com. 
parative Anatomy, on TUESDAY EVENING, the 3rd of Apri 
at half-past Eight precisely, in the ‘lheatre of Anatomy, 
Little Winamill-street. Haymarket. Every facility will be 
offered to those gentlemen who may be desirous of making 
studies or drawings from the recent dissections. 
spectuses and Cards of Admission to the Course, at One 
Guinea each, may be obtained of Messrs. Dominic Colnaghi& 
Co. Pall Mali East; of Messrs. Carpenter & Co. 14, Old Bond. 
street; and at the Theatre of Anatomy. 


SOCIETY for PROMOTING PRACTICAL 
DESIGN, and DIFFUSING A KNOWLEDGE AND LOVE 
OF THE ARTS AMONG THE PEOPLE, School House, St, 
Martin’s-street, Leicester-square. 
Gratuitous Course cf Lectures during the Month of March. 
Tuesday, Mar. 13.—JAMES ELMES, Esq. Deputy Chairmav.— 
n Introductory Lecture on the Connexion of Literature, 
Science, and the Fine Arts 








Tuesday,———20.—Mr. TIMOTHY CLAXTON.—On the Prot 
poeta of Air, as relating to Machinery and the Arts. ' 
Tuesday, 7.—ALEXANDER LEE, Esq.—On the impor- 





tance of Anatomy to the Fine Arts. 
Tuesday, April 3.—JAMES ELMES, Esq.—The first Lecture of 
a Progressive Course, on Practical Architecture. 
*,* The Lectures will commence at Eight o'clock. 








Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
SPLENDID BOOKS PREPARING FOR SALE, 
By Mr. SOUTHGATR, at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, 
A COLLECTION of FINE BOOKS and 
BOOKS of PRINTS; among which are, - 

In Focto, a magnificent Copy of Musée Francais 
et Royale, 5 vols.—The Stafford Gallery, by Ottley and Tom- 
kins, India proofs, 4 vols.—The British Gallery, Angerstein, 
Dusseldorf, and other Galleries—Prout and Harding's Views in 

‘rance—Nash’s Paris, India, 2 vols.—Nicholl’s Hogarth—Neale's 
Westminster Abbey, India, 2 vols.—Fowler's Mosaic Pavements, 
2 vols.— Wood's Paimyraand Balbec—Lysons’ Gloucester, 2 vols. 
—Dart's Westminster Abbey, 2 vols.—Borlase’s Cornwall— 
Picart’s Ceremonies, 5 vols. —In Quarto, Rees’s Cyclopedia, 
45 vols. calf gilt—Lysons’ Magna Britannia, 4 vols. L.p.—Batty's 
European Sceneries, India plates, 7 vols.—Scott's Provincial An- 
tiquities, proofs and etchings, 2 vols.—‘T'urner’s Southern Coast, 
India, 2 vo {dwards’s Birds, coloured plates, 8 vcls.—Bruce’s 

ravels, 6 vols.—Aikin’s Biography, 10 vols.—Strutt's Manners 
and Customs, 2 vols.—Dictionary of Engravers, 2 vols.—l 
Antiquities, kc.—Anp, In Octavo, Beauties of England 
and Wales, 26 vols.—Shaw’s Natural History, 28 vols.—Wood’s 
Zoography, 3 vols.—Liloch’s Fishes, 4 vols.—Dibdin's Eades 
Althorpiana, 2 vols. L.p.— in’s Bibliomania--Monstrelet, 
Froissart, und other Chronicles—Illuminated Missals in MS.— 
Collections of Books of the Lee Priory Press—Priced Catalogues, 


Ce 
. *«* Valuations made of Libraries, or Collections of Books 
intended for Sale by Public Auction or by Private Contract. 


MR. VINE’S COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS, PRINTS, 
AND BOOKS OF PRINTS. 
Shortly will be SOLD BY AON by Messrs. CHRISTIE 


& SON, 
HE VALUABLE and EXTENSIVE COL 
LECTION of DRAWINGS by ANCIENT and MODERN 
ASTERS ; a few Pictures; and the Collection of Engravings 
and Books of Prints, of 
JAMES VINE, Esq. deceased. . 
Further particulars, with the date of the Sale, will be given. 


LIBRARY OF THE LATE W. ESDAILE, ESQ. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on THURSDAY, March 15th, and 
Two following days, at One o'clock precisely, 

(By Order of the Executors,) 


HE VERY VALUABLE LIBRARY of 

PRINTED BOOKS and MSS. of , 

WILLIAM ESDAILE, Esq. deceased, 

removed from Clapham Common; _. ith 
Comprising, among the Folios, Montfaucon, W! 
the Supplement, L.p.—De_ Bry, Collectiones Peregrinationit, 
5 vols.—T'he Nuremberg Chronicle, First Edit.—Purchas’s F- 
grimes, 5 vols.—Dugdale’s Works—the best County Histories, Xe. 
—In Quarto: Willis's Cathedrals; Grose and Britton, L.P— 
the Works of Winkelmann, Filibien, Vasari. Strutt, Walpole, Sit 

. Jones, Leland—In Octavo: Dibdin’s Works, L.p.—Strutt’s 
Common Prayer, L.P.—The best Works of the Historians, Poets, 
and Divines, and Writings on Art: all in the nicest Condition: 
Among the MSS. are the celebrated Missal, with beautily 
Miniatures, he Works of Gapame sad Francesco Vere eet 
—an exquisitely-execute ces of the Virgin, 
Macartney's Collection—the Romant de la Rose, executed for 














May be viewed three days preceding, and Catalogues bad. 
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r om TELESCOPE’S NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
volume, equare | re pubellicned with Eighty-five Cuts, 
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The Fourth Edition, corrected, en- 
—A Gen. ean rs ly improve ed. 
as been em ick: printed by C. Whittingham, for Thomas Tegg & 
ate pl > Cheapside 5 ; and may be had, by order, of all other book- 
references 
ir. THO!'s, 13, Great Marlborough-street, March 9. 





R. COLBURN nas THIS DAY PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWI a NEW WORKS. 








THE SINGING- ~~ hee 
Just publish " 
No. 1. IRST LESSONS i in "SINGING and the 
NOTATION of MUSIC, as adapted for the 
INSTRUCTION of CHILDREN, and “especially for CLASS 
TEACHING. Medium bvo. 2s. 
No. 2. Rudiments of the Science of Harmony, or 
Thorough Bass. Medium 8vo. 1s. 
No. 3. First Class Tune Book ; a Selection of 
Simple a Pleasing Airs, arranged with suitable Words for 
Young C hildren. Mediam 8vo. 1s. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, London, 28, Upper Gower-street. Sold also 
by J. A. Novello, Dean-street, Soho. j 





8, New Burlington-street, March 9. 


R. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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DAUGHTER. 


JUST READY: 
3 vols. | 


I. 
MEMOIRS OF SIR wie AM KNIGHTON, 


Bart., G.C.H, 
Keeper of the Privy Purse Ch the latter Part of the Reign of 
zis aes sty George 
KNIGHTON. 


THE RIVER AND THE DESERT. 
By Miss PARDOE. Author of ‘ The City of the Sultan,’ &c. 
vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. Iss. 
Ill. 
ort ARD BOUND; 
[ERCHANT’S ADVENTURE 
foe Authex te Meattlin the Reefer,’ ‘ The Old —_— , 
&e. 3 vols. _— ready.) 


guished Personages, &c 
Hew first published from th ms Original MSS. 
ols. 8vo. with —— by Greatbach. 


THE MAN wirHouT SOUL; a Novel. 
2 volumes. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ADMIRAL 
EARL ST. VINCENT. 
By C. APT. BREN roe R.N. 
Author of ‘ The Naval History of Great Britain,’ &c. 
Now first pablishes ed from Ofiicial and Authentic Documents. 
vols, 8vo. with Portrait. 
v. 


MEN OF CHARACTER. 
By DOUGLAS JERROLD, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo 
ith numerous Characteristic Ilustrations after Theskeu. By Mrs. T ed, LOPE, 
“Theseare very forcible mes—written with great earnest~- | Author of ‘ Paris and the Parisians,’ ‘ Domestic Manners of the 
and manliness of feeling; and with a perfect command Americans,’ &c. 
ineident and character.”— Examiner. In2 vols. 8vo. with 14 Engravings, by Hervieu. 


LDI, Se c lown. 


MI 
TOPSAIL SHE®T-BLOC 
Or, t ty NAV FOUNDLING. 
y THE OLD SAILOK, - 
Author of ‘ T oh Yarns,” * Land and Sea Tales,’ &c. 
3 vols. with Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
NOW READY: 


ly. 
VIENNA AND THE AUSTRIANS. 


K 8; 


vi. 
DIARY OF THE TIMES OF GEORGE IV, 
ITH NUMEROUS LE" 7s ERS OF QUEEN CAROLINE, &c. 
8. 8V0. 
“This extraordinary work opens to our view the secret history 
wr Court and Royal Family for more than half a century.” — 


MEMOIRS OF GR 
Edited by C SARL. ES oD 
uthor of * The Pickwic 





lustrations, of | 


TheS COND EDITION. . ae 
he SE ip vols, THE VICAR 


MRS. TROLLOPE 
OF WREXHILL? 


“A bonne bouche for the saints. Never has the affectation of | 
| piety been lashed with such unexampled vigour and ability.’ 
Sunday Times. 


cotere ' Il 
HE aeea eee ORI meerenonees | PRIVATE Ww Nov 


ov first published from the 0 
of her Contemporaries. 
with Portraits. 


etches and 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Vil. 
CAPT. MARRYAT’S ‘ JAPHE'T’ FOR SIX SHILL incs! 
Complete in 1 vol. ne athy bag ont embellished with 


Vill. 
QUEEN SLIRAD ESS — HER TIMES. 
Illustrated b 
A SERIES OF ORIGIN: AL LETTERS, 
Selected from the Inedited Private Copeppentanes of the 
fi Treasurer Burghley, the great Earl of Leicester, the Secre- 
alsingham and Smith, Sir Christopher , and most 
Foreone of the Perio Now first pub lished 
igina 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. (Just ready.) 
Henry Colburn, Publishe r, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





*‘JAPHET in’ YS me UF 4 FATHER.’ 
Forming the New Volume of 
| THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


CAREY’S NATIONAL HISTORIES. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
NITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


By JOHN FROST, of Philadelphia. 


All historians must have their 
ies: for what is a History of France 















prejudices ; and a consideration of this fact has given rise to the proposed 
by an Englishman, but another version of the History of England? Has not the success 
the one been the defeat of the other? Truth must be ‘sought for by comparing the respective Histories as written by THe 
ATIONAL Historians. It is naretne Booes to translate and publish, at such prices as will bring them within the reach 
classes, a SERIES OF THESE TRULY NATIONAL Histories. Each Work will be complete in itself. 


The second of the Series (now in the press), will be a Translation (the two volumes in one) of 


BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


Cc. TILT, FLEET-STREET, LONDON 





Published, to be continued Monthly, price Gane Shilling, illustrated with two Groups of Exotic Flowering Plants, beautifully 
of 


[THE GREEN-HOUSE, HOT-HOUSE, 
STOVE; 


WITH DIRECTIONS FOR THEIR MANAGEMENT, 
ud selected Lists of the most beautiful Species, and Directionsfor theirCultivation by the Author's Practice. 
By CHARLES M‘INTOSH, 
GARDENER TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE BELGIANS, 

* This Work is in continuation of the ‘ Flower Garden,’ just completed, and will also be completed in 
at eight or nine Parts, and will contain every particular necessary for the successful Cultivation of Exotic Flowers, arranged 
convenience, and asa matter of taste, under the following 

HEADS OF ARRANGEMENT. 
THE ORANGERY. 
PROTECTING FRUIT. 
VERANDAH, 
DRY STOVE. 
HUMID STOVE, 


THE HEATH HOUSE, 
GERANIUM HOUSE. 
EXOTIC BULBS. 
MIXED GREEN-HOUSE, 
CAMELIA HOUSE. 






SUCCULENT HOUSE. ORCHIDEX, 
CONSERVATORY. AQUARIUM, 











And TROPICAL FRUIT STOVE. 
8. ORR & CO, LONDON; W. & R. CHAMBERS, EDINBURGH; W. CURRY, Jun, & CO, DUBLIN. 
Sold also by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 














To which are added’ numerous Letters from the most Distin- | 


~ E - (“Boz 
A kP. ] , ist” &e. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous a ristic Illustrations by | 
| George C. —— and Portrait. 


NEW VOLUMES, FORMING NOS, XXIII. AND XXIV. 


OF THE EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 


Just published, i in 2 vols. bound in cloth, price 10s., illustrated 


i¢ . 
Nobility 
| Ceilings, 


| luxuries of the 
| sous it imparts a g 








| stitutions will not 
| too = uently 





by an elaborate Map, and by 12 En gravings, a s 

So: ANDINAVIA, ANCIENT and MODERN ; 
. being a HISTORY of DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NOR- 
WAY; cor nprehending a Dene ription of these Countries; an 
Account of the Myjnovosy jovernment, Laws, Manners, and 
Institutions of the Early Inhabitants; and of the Present state 
ciety, Relizion. Literature, Arts, and Commerce. Wi 1- 
tions of their Nature) History. By ANDRE W CRIC H TON, 
).. Author of the ‘ History of Arabia,’ &c.; and HENRY 
Wr tit ATON, L.L. D. ‘Author of the * History of the Northmen, 


r & Boyd, Edinburg h; 
And opliver! Mz arshall, & Ce - London. 





PAINT AND PAPER CLEA} ANER, 


H. BURRIDGE, House Painter, Paint 
Cleaner, and Paper ees or, re spectful ly informs the 

and Gentry Oe he cleans Gilt Mouldings, Painted 
Stucco Walls, Wainscots, &c., nearly equal to new. 
Bed Koom, Satin, and ing Ma Papers cleaned by a chemical pro- 
cess of washing that entirely destroys lleas, Bugs, Flies, and 





| their deposits, without injuring the colour or design of the 


atte rn. These processes are particularly recommended to 
adies and Gentlemen of delicate health, or where time cannot 
be allowed for a tedious repair. Marble Monuments, Busts, and 
) Chimne ypieces bleached and cleaned without taking down or 
making any dirt. Whitewashing, Colouring, and Distempering 


| executed with dispatch. 


Ladies and Gentlemen immediately waited upon by their 
sending to No. 14, — STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, leading 
into the = gent’s Pa 

eferenc rv ‘civ en to ) Families of distinction. 


—— by the most eminent of the Faculty. 
D)ISNEFORD'S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Ague, Spasms, Flatulency, Indigestion, Loss 
of D' petite, Nervous Affections, and Constitutional De bility, 
as well as languor produced by a too free indulgence in the 
kind. To elderly per- 
s atone and vigour to 
the constitution. istion arising from mental 
or bodily fatigue it affords instan lief; and inalleviating sea- 

sickness it has been found most successful. 

The Indian Tonic has received the sanction of some of the 
most distinguished members of tLe medical profession, a la rge 
| portion of the publ ~ as well as numerous ori vate indivi- 
duals who have ex snced its beneficial effects after all other 
tonics have faile a The following is among the recent notices 
of, the public 

The most fashions nble, the safest, and the most agreeable 
e, is Dinneford’s ingian | Tonic. It isasure 
remedy for indigestion, from which disease so many others 
emanate, and we believe that it possesses yoda other invalu- 
able properties, particularly for persons who have beeu exposed 
to the destructive infuse nee of the Indian climate, whose cone 
sar the use of more powerful tonics, whic 
are inju rious to the system, and produce no good 
effec Nuval and Military Gazette. 
~ceslne. ad only by Dignefoed, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
stre ag In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., i1s.,and famil y bottles, at 22s, 
To be had of ‘most rv fon ctable Chemists throughout the 
Tinga om. Wholesale Agents, Sutton & Co, 10, Bow Churchyard. 
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FOR THE FACE 
OWLAND’S 


» Amild andinnoce 
a 


AND SKIN. 
KALYDO R, 


nt preparation, from be autiful B XOTICS 
s ERUPT N 


ONS, 


ld 











; | ately fai 
and delightfully sof Fimparting a he althy at v ENiILEE as 
well as realizing a delicate eck, Hanp and ARM, It 
prevents and removes every unsightly irregularity, as well as 
tenderness of the Skin, whether occasione d by exposure to 
CoLo Winps, the Son, or any accidental cause, 

This exotic preparation is pe stectly innoxious, acting, in all 
cases, by promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels; and 
ts the most elegant as well as effective toilet appendage hitherto submitted 
to universal patronage. 

GENTLEMEN, after Shaving, will find it allay the irritation 
and smarting pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant. 

Price 4y. 6d. and »s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 
, OBSE VR. _The Name and Address of the Proprietors, 
. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 
aved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted on the 
k; also printed, in red, on the Wrapper in which each bottle 


is enclose : 
*4* Ask for‘ ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.’ 
Sold by them, and by respectable Perfumers and 


enders. 
Bee IPSGATE PLATE-GLASS WARE- 
HOUSE, established upwards of Fifty Years 
The Public are respe ctfu ly invited to inspect “the Stock of 
elegant and novel Fancy Stained and Plate Glass at the above 
Establishment consisting of many fine Specimens of ‘ 
COOPER'S PATENT EN AMELLED AND STAINED 


ice 












Medicine 









which, by a speedy and ctuative process of manufacture, re- 
moves the prejudice long attached, on account oi the expense, 
to this beautiful and enlivening decoration. 

A pane measuring 18 inches by 12 inches, opa: jue ground, with 
transparent sc roll-work orna amen ts, costs on! + OF any 
size under 2} square feet, at 4s. 3d. per square foot. 

Annexed are the prices of current sizes of Plate Glass for 
Sashes, &c. 


BS. 4}¢ 




























In,| 15 In. i | 22 28 In. 

£.8.d. | £ 8. d.} 4 £ £s. d. 
2 093 6 | 0 0 ) 019 8 
16 013 0 0] 6} 1 0 180 
29 | 01611 6 | 6| 17 6 115 0 
2] 128 2 3] 1M 5 ¢ 239 
30} 182 9 6 21 3| 5 212 6 
34} 11110 3 6| 26 9/ 213 2] 219 6 
3/1157 |22 9] 6| 212 3| 219 4] 366 








Or any Sizes containing from 3 feet to 8 feet, at 9s. per foot. 


THOMAS FOX, successor to Henry L.Coorer 
in the above Business. respectfully informs the Nobility and 
Gentry who have so road pateonsene, his predecessor for 

a long series of year sand a large and elegant 
Stock of CABINET ret % P HHOLSTE R Y GOODS, conaiaiinn at 
Dining and Drawing-room Suites of the newest design, 
robes. Bedsteads, and highly-seasoned Bedding, made on his 
own Premises. In the manufacture of each article the strictest 
attention has been paid to durability and effect, the most expe- 

Phe and materials of the best desc rip 
chases will be found extremely 
8, 











Carpets, Tournays Cashmere s _— Damasks, 


moderate. 
Chintzes, Silks, Tabarets, &c. in every va 


Gilding, and interior he of every descrip= 


Carvin 
he most modern styles. 


tion, in t 





Bishopsgate-street Within, London, 


THE ATHENEUM. 
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AShort § 


MESSRS. HODGSON. "AND GRAVES, to direc 


ay cally E 
Printsellers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, sician. 


Have the honour to announce that the following sPLENDID WORKS OF = are in Progress and NEARLY READY for Pusticatioy: § Tas love‘ 
of our co 


PORTRAIT OF HER: MAJESTY order of h 

of judgm 

THE. QUEEN.. ’ a 

Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotint by C. E. WAGSTAPFE, from a most beaut iryppricinnl Drawing by E. T. PARRIS, Esq., Histori¢al Painter to Her Majesty Queen some, the 


And dedicated by Commatd to H.R.H. the Diuchess of Kent. rational ‘ 
Prints, £1 1s.; Proofs, £2 2s; India Papots, £3 3s. ; Proofs before letters, £4 4s inert. 


STANFIELD’S SKETCHES ON ~ 
THE MOSELLE THE RILINE, AND THE EEVES 


be worke 
Drawn on Stone exactly like the Original Sketches from Nature, by CLARKSON N STANFIEDD, Esq. R.A. ** 


stimulatic 
are ever ¢ 
Imperial folio, tinted, £4 4s. ; Coloured and mounted in a Portfolio, £10 10s. ~~ 


heads of | 
any app! 


‘ fection 
THE Rey AL HUNT: teal 
The Meeting of Her Majesty’s Stag Bleunds on Ascot Heath. _* - 


Engraving in the finest style of Mezzotint by F. BROMLEY, from the much-admired Picture painted for the MustofChesterfield, by F.GRANT, Esq #ad exhibited at the Royal 4 proof, ar 
Prints, £3 3s.; Proofs, £5 5s.; First Proofs before letters, £6 6s. istence ; 


check, b 











slidiis ianaeal seer: a THE THE BATTLE OF THE COVENANTERS § probabili 
T PEEL, BART. M.P. * AT, DRUMCLOG. demonst: 
Engraving in Mezzotinto from the Original Picture painted by JOHN LINNELL. Engraving te Miambsinto by C. E. WAGSTAFPE: from the celebrated Picture peintedly GH alation, 
Prints, £1 1s.; Proofs, £2 2s.: Proofs before letters, £3 32. Prints, £2 2s.; Proofs, £3 3s.; Before letters, £4 4s. of doctri 
A crit 
BURNS IN HIS COTTAGE Under the especial Patronage of Her Majcety. tion and 
COMPOSING THE ‘COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT.’ WORKS OF SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.RA no natul 
a PAR taining the COUNTESS of WILTON, engraved b Phillips; ‘ 

Pulao Wat aston wo SP Walter Sat Bie aay Abe Op taeease Ande | PARL of DURMAST Dy CB! Wage; Miss MURKAY (Cl with Flowers pate ay 
Prints, £1 1s.; Proofs, £2 22.; India Proofs, £3 3s.; India, before letters, £4 4s. a mpm SeeTER. ae Sle exhibit s 
PORTRAIT OF THE HON. FOX MAULE, M.P. HIGHLAND DROVERS age 

Engraving in M atinto by J. PORTER, from th 1 Pi d DEPARTING FOR THE SOUTH. ingly. 
sean N, Haq. S-Axsin the Possession of the Hon. Fox Maule.” DOMAS DUN- | Bagraving in the ligt LER Big. WA. and ex from the splenaia by — 7. painted by EDV are both 
Prints, £1 Is.; ‘Proets, £2 2s.; Proofs before letters, £2 3s. Prints, £3 3s.; Proofs, £6 6s. ; India Proofs, £10 10s. ; Before letters, £12 Its, sa “ 

e 1s: 
WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. whom tl 
THE FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF THE ABBOTSFORD FAMILY bape 
. under ci 
HIS GRACE ecw DUKE. OF WELLINGTON, K.G. | _ paintea by sin DAVID WILKIE, R.A., and beantifully engraved in the line manner only to 
Engray ezzotinto by G. H. PHILLIPS, from the Original Picture painted by J. SIMPSON, ROBERT GRAVES, A.R.A. after th 
"ahaa as talven precios “(aa i . erg Prints, £1 1s.; Proofs, £2 2s.; India Proofs, £3 3s.; Before letters, £4 4. and the 
y Such m 

J 
WELLINGTON AT WATERLOO. ine ee RS SELON Se eee 
E i \ , . r rawn on Stone in exact imitati f the Original Sketch de by DAVID ROBE e 

nro Meni BRGY pe, nll Ps ted by ABRANAN pal ty-hr reamed a: 
Prints, £1 1s.; Proofs, £2 2s.; Proofs before letters, £3 3s. Coloured and mounted in a Portfolio, price £10 10s. judgm e 
NEARLY READY. a preve 
“and tl 
VENICE, FROM THE GRAND CANAL. a 
Engraved in the finest line manner by WILLIAM MILLER, from the splendid Picture painted by J. M. W. TURNER, i» en exhibited at the Royal Academy. my ad 
Prints, £1 11s. 6d.; Proofs, £3 3s.; India Proofs, £5 5s.; India before letters, £6 6s ved + 
the cha 
THE CHILDREN OF THE MARQUIS OF ie 
ARQ OF ABERCORN. But 
Engraving by SAMUEL COUSINS, Esq. sB-An from the fascinating Picture painted by EDWIN LANDSEER, Esq. R.A., for the Marquis of Abercorn. aginati 
Prints, £1 lls. 6d.; Proofs, £3 3s. ; First Proofs before letters, £5 5s. into th 
powers 
THE VILLAGE FESTIVAL. - vel 
very ™ 
Engraving in Mezzotinto by C. LEWIS, from the celebrated Picture painted by SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A., in the National Gallery. time, ¢ 
Prints, £2 2s.; Proofs, £4 4s.; Proofs before letters, £6 6s. the cor 


London: HODGSON § GRAVES, Printseller by Special Appointment to Her Majesty, 6, Pall Mall. ere 
times { 


London: Jamns Horm: Hounss, 4, 's Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at th ATHEN BOM ore 14, W. treet North, S' by J Fe ners; and sold br ; 
Re he ho for boortane. Memes. Bell & Bradfate, Edin ot Glencoe Ww ;—for IRELAND, J. coming SD Dublin. someti 





